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BY F. L. PATTEE,. 





Drear as the last night’s banquet hall at morn, 
Its fairy trappings ruffled, soiled, and dead, 
The beauty vanished and the dancers fled, 

Now lies gay summer in a wreck forlorn. 

Forever is the dream of beauty gone, 

The mellow haze, the tints of gold and red, 
And all the trees their royal robes have shed, 
And sere the fields where waved the golden corn. 


There is no voice in all the wood to sing, 

The trees are lifeless and the flowers are few, 
The world seems waiting for the snow to bring 
Its kindly robe to hide her shame from view ; 

And on each breeze we catch the mournful sigh, 

‘* When wealth and beauty come, alas, we die.’’ 








A NEW BOTTLE. 


H. R. 


If we ever learn to live more fully in the realities of 
life and less in its transient and merely external circum- 
stances, we shall realize that it is the pressure of life it- 
self which has evolved all the great institutions of society. 
They are not built up from outside, as a matter of delib- 
erate reasoning and contrivance, but they grow up out of 
the action of the spiritual forces, that compel man in 
just as true a sense as the oak grows up from the acorn. 

Schools are no exception. Systems of education are 
loudly heralded as new truths, but at the best they are 
generally very old truths in a new grown form. Froebel’s 
discoveries and inventions were no more than the adoption 
and classification, by an enthusiastic man, of the methods 
that mothers had found out by instinct (shall I say ?) from 
time immemorial. He only observed and taught that 
these methods of a sweet and simple wisdom were the 
best possible for little children. The kindergarten was a 
novelty to teachers but no novelty to the baby-pupils, for 
wherever there was a good mother there has always been 
a kindergarten. 

The latest educational discovery that commands gen- 
eral attention is that of the immense value of manual 
training. We are told that literary training has been 
greatly overestimated as a means of development; that 
not only do the eye and the hand require a course of sys- 
tematized employment, in order to reach their full capac- 
ity, but that the intellectual and moral nature needs just 
as much this direct contact and struggle with the proper- 
ties of natural objects. We are told that to make some- 
thing, even a rude bench or box, will give a boy a new 
purchase on that huge conglomeration of things which we 
vaguely call the world. To provide him with such a 
mental outfit as will enable him to force his way there, 
and to grasp for his own as many of the good things he 
finds as possible, is not that what is expected of the 
teacher? And the teacher, anxious to do his work suc- 
cessfully, has considered the matter carefully and finds 
that books alone will not do it, that practical knowledge 
of the conditions of human effort is only be gained by 
effort, and that to truly learn a boy must also truly labor. 

This may be sound educational wisdom, but it is nota 
new discovery. What was the secret of the New Eng- 
land training of the past generation? Without any pub- 
licity or any waste of words concerning the processes, it 
compelled recognition as a remarkable success in produc- 
ing men. The “schooling” supplied was scanty in 
amount and commonly indifferent in kind ; all the condi- 
tions of life seemed hard and narrow ; food and clothing 
were sufficient, to be sure, but they were represented by 
a very small sum in dollars and cents. These boys grew 


BY D. GOODALE. 


up hardy, vigorous, bold ; they had not only mental and 
physical energy for the battle of life, but motive and pur- 
pose. They proved by their achievements that early 
hardship had not stunted their powers. 
life was very real, and by no means limited to the con- 
cerns of the body and the development of material re- 
Thinkers, students, statesmen, sprung from this 


Their grasp upon 


sources. 
plain stock. What generous diet was it that so fed their 
young lives ? 

One thing they had in abundance, from the tenderest 
age, and that was work. It was real work, and not make- 
believe work at which a boy was counted for just what 
he could do, in comparison with men seasoned and tough- 
ened by long hours of rugged labor. There was no sen- 
timental valuation put upon the job which he had finished. 
No stool which he had made was covered with plush and 
exhibited with fond pride ; rather it was put to sturdy ser- 
vice when he got up in the gray dawn to do his share of 
the milking. 

“‘ His share,” those words point to a very important 
factor in the New England training. Each child, accord- 
ing to his or her strength, bore an actual share in the 
Work and responsibility were taken up 


” 


family burdens. 
very early, and once for all. A certain amount of play 
was considered a good thing for a child, but the amount 
was strictly limited. The boy or girl very soon discov- 
ered that life itself was not a matter of play. Children 
were companions of their parents, they worked with them 
and shared their cares and their thoughts. It was in this 
way that they grew early strong. 

The conditions of American society have changed with 
extraordinary rapidity. The division and specialization 
of labor, the great pressure of the complex modern life, 
the different views of what constitutes domestic comfort, 
laxer and more luxurious notions of home life,—all these 
things have wonderfully changed the child’s position in 
the family. So far as it may be possible, all responsi- 
bility is removed from the young. They are taught to 
take all and give nothing. Any real work, that is any 
real contribution to the common stock, is hardly consid- 
ered possible for them. 

The schools are beginning to show the results of this 
modern plan of training children. There is a lack of 
strong fiber, the enervation and deterioration that threaten 
in the future begin to show themselves in the child-life of 
to-day. Will manual training in the schools prove a suf- 
ficient remedy ? 

There can be little question of the beneficial effects of 
work. It develops strength,—mental, moral, and phys- 
ical. Perhaps the schools are, for our children, its only 
stronghold just now. Parents generally feel that the de- 
mands of the years of school life are as great as their 
children are able to bear. The armful of school books 
which they carry back and forth is supposed to supply 
the best kind of gymnastics for the youthful mind, in ap- 
proved proportions. How much will be gained by add- 
ing (or substituting) a certain amount of drill in the me- 
chanical trades ? 

There is difficulty, it seems to me, in making work in 
the schools real work. ‘There is danger that it will be 
only expensive play. Parents and teachers work in part- 
nership, and the teacher cannot carry the burdens of the 
head of the firm in addition to his own. 

The old family life, of which we have spoken, put the 
child into a true relation with society very early. He 
learned self-reliance, he had an independent and self- 
respecting footing in the community, almost from the very 
start. This manly independence he gained while he 
learned to work from his father ; a strong religious senti- 
ment and great tenderness and purity of the affections 
were an inheritance from his mother. She, too, taught 
by example and precept the lessons of constant industry 
and thrift. The sense of duty was as continually present, 
in such a life, as the sfftse of physical enjoyment. There 
was no room for irresponsibility in such a training and 





strong characters were the result. 


How large .a share of these benefits can be made to 
flow from manual training in the schools? Is it not an 
attempt,—futile if too much is expected from it,—to put 
the old wine in new bottles ? 








ODD WORDS. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


Tt has been said that there are certain passages seldom, 
if ever, read correctly “at sight.” However this may be 
It 
is the last clause of the eighth verse of the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah: “the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rereward.” The reader, not pausing to observe the spell- 
ing, hastily concludes it to be “reward,’—a rendering 
which decidedly affects the sense of the passage. It has 
in some cases been supposed to be “ an error in spelling.” 
In the revised version the difficulty is obviated by the 
modern spelling rearward. 


there is one frequently mis-read through carelessness. 


But such a passage should 
receive attention in any spelling. 

Another word of a similar derivation is often mispro- 
nonneced by those for whom there is small excuse. The 
screen behind the altar of Roman and Anglican churches is 
called the “ rere-dos.” This is a word of two syllables, but 
many persons not asking the meaning or derivation, pro- 
nounce it in three, giving ita sort of “ Continental pronun- 
ciation” (as ray-ray-do),—a needless innovation. 

Rere-supper is an old term for a very late supper. In 
Great Britain, during the reigns of the first James and 
Charles, on festive occasions the evening meal was served 
at an early hour, and afterward a second supper, an extra 
feasting, followed as late as ten or eleven o'clock ; this 
happy invention served as an excuse for inordinately late 
hours. This second repast was called a “ rere-supper.”’ 
An antiquarian derives the word from arriere. 

Rhyme and rhythm save the reader from mistakes in 
the fairy song of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream :— 

** Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire! ’’ 
and in the Scottish ballad,— 


‘* They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow! ”’ 

The word “thoroughfare ”’ is of interest as being a very 
common word, yet made of two words somewhat uncom- 
mon. For thorough, in its prepositional force, is gener- 
ally discarded for through, and fare, as a verb (to 
go, to travel), is little used by modern writers. Dickens 
uses it quite often. Its compounds, sea-faring, way-faring, 
keep us from forgetting it. 

It was the opinion of the learned Disraeli that nothing 
would more contribute to the grace and force of language 
than the revival of old “picturesque expressions.” He 


. says, “an ancient word recovered, rests on a basis of per, 


manent strength,—it has both novelty and authority.” 








THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE ACQUISITION OF IDEAS BY THE PUPIL. 


Knowledge consists of ideas consciously possessed. 
Ideas may hold different relations to the mind. To one 
who has never seen a beetle the idea of a beetle is obscure. 
To one who has perceived the color, form, and size of a 
beetle, so that he can distinguish the beetle as a whole, 
from other objects, the idea of a beetle is clear. When 
one has perceived the color, form, and size of any part of 
the beetle, so that he can distinguish it from other parts, 





* Copyright, 1887. 
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he has a clear idea of that part. Ideas of objects and of 


their parts may be clear or obscure. 


To one who has perceived the form of the beetle so 
many times that the idea of the form is fixed in his mind, 
so that he can use it as he needs to do,—for instance, can 
draw it accurately,—the idea of this quality of the beetle 
If he does not thus know the form, the idea 


is distinct. 
of this quality is indistinct to his mind. 


To one who has acquired by his own perception a dis- 
tinct idea of the qualities of each part of a beetle, and has 
thought of them together as belonging to that one body, the 
If he only partially knows 
the qualities of the different parts, the idea of that object 
is indistinct to his mind. Clear ideas of objects may be 


idea of that beetle is distinct. 


distinct or indistinct. 


To one who has acquired distinct ideas of many indi- 
vidual beetles, and has found by comparison of these dis- 
tinct ideas of the individuals, the qualities in which they 
differ and those in which they are alike, the ideas of their 
differences and resemblances, that is, of their relations, 
If he has not made this comparison, or has 
only partially made it, the ideas of their relations are in- 
The ideas of the relations of objects may be 
The knowledge of the par- 
ticular in the individual is the basis of the knowledge of 


are distinct. 


distinct. 
- either distinct or indistinct. 


what is general. 


We have only clear ideas of most of the objects which 
come before the mind. The untrained mind is usually 
We may ac- 


content with the possession of clear ideas. 


quire clear ideas of objects, and their names, without a 
The acquisition and expression of distinct ideas 


teacher. 
requires the direction and stimulus of teaching. 


Teaching implies the acquisition of ideas by the pupil. 
The teacher teaches only so far as the pupil acquires dis- 
tinct ideas of the object of thought, the correct expression 
of these ideas, and the ability to use his knowledge as oc- 


casion requires. 


The pupil can acquire distinct ideas of individual objects 
only from the object, by his own thinking. He can ac- 
quire the correct expression only by associating these 
ideas with the words which good usage has made their 
He can acquire distinct ideas of the relations of 
objects only by comparing the distinct ideas of these ob- 
jects acquired by him, and associating the ideas of the re- 


signs. 


lations with the words which properly express them. 
These acquisitions must be made in such a way that the 
pupil can use his knowledge whenever he needs to 


apply it. 

To illustrate this element of teaching I take the outline 
of a lesson on the beetle from a course of lessons on an- 
imals in grammar grade work. Each pupil has notebook 
and lens. The teacher may ask the questions, see that 
each pupil finds what is asked for, and receive the 
answers orally ; or, he may give each pupil a printed 
outline of the lesson and so direct their thinking that each 
shall acquire the ideas from the object and express them 
in his notebook. 


The Beetle. 


Specimens.—A May-beetle in the hands of each pupil. How 
many parts in the body? (Call them head, chest or thorax, and 
abdomen.) Which is the largest ? smallest ? Draw them. 

Head.—Shape ? move it, how? Where is the mouth? what 
parts around it? why? Where are the feelers or antennz ? shape ? 
Where are the eyes ? large or small ? look at them under the lens, 
of what are they made ? shape of the parts? Draw these parts. 

Thorax.—Shape ? edges smooth or notched? flat or arched ? 
How can it move? What are attached to the under side ? 

Wings.—How many pairs ? what is the difference ? How are the 
outside wings used ? where do they meet ? flat or arched? Color, 
outside ? inside? Surface, smooth or lined? How much of the 
abdomen do they cover? use? What kind of wings are the under 
ones ? how folded ? use ? 

Legs,—How many? To what are each pair attached? How 
many parts toeach leg ? which part thickest ? with what covered ? 
smooth or notched ? Count the parts of each division of the leg; 
of what is the last part composed ? Draw them. 

Abdomen.—Of what is it made? how many? With what is it 
covered ? 

COMPARISON OF BEETLES FOR DIFFERENCES AND RE- 

SEMBLANCES, 

Specimens.—))ifferent beetles in the hands of the pupils. What 
are the sizes, shapes, and colors ? the covering of the body ? 

Head.—Compare with the thorax; size? Size and color of the 
eyes? Length and shape of the feelers? Size and sharpness of 
the jaws? In what are the heads alike ? 

Thorax.—Shapes ? width compared with the abdomen ? 

Wings.—How many? material of each pair? In what do the 


Legs.—How many? for what fitted (digging, swimming, run- 
ning, etc.) ? relative length ? 

Summary.—What are the prominent respects in which beetles 
differ ? In what are they alike ? Describe a beetle. 

It will be seen that the pupil thus led, by his own 
thinking, acquires ideas from the object in the natural 
and logical order, associates them with their proper signs, 
and learns how to study beetles so that he may extend his 
knowledge of them indefinitely. After such teaching he 
is prepared to read what naturalists have written upon 
this subject. 

Put the pupil to the study of a written description of 
the beetle, however accurate and well written it may be, 
before he has perceived the object, and he cannot get even 
a clear idea from the description. He may get and recite 
fluently the words on the printed page, which he has asso- 
ciated, but the ideas are and must be wanting until the 
object itself is studied. The heavenward gaze of the 
pupil while he recites fluently the words on the page 
which in memory he holds before his eye, or the downcast 
look and stammering hesitation which accompanies the 
vain endeavor to recall these words, are to the experi- 
enced teacher the unmistakable signs of the absence of 
ideas, so common in many class exercises. 
Ideas of mental objects may hold the same relations to 
the mind, and distinct ideas of these objects and their re- 
lations are to be taught and acquired in the same way as 
those of material objects. 








HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, 


N. J. 


CHaptTer VI. 


** Lull’d in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its imaye as the other flies.’’ 


How true are those words of Pope! As the memory 
of Mr. B. goes from us, the memory of two other old 
teachers comes. Mary M., shall we ever forget her? 
What an influence she had over us! Had, did I say? I 
should have said “‘ has.” What nicewaysshehad? The 
school was almost like home. When night came we 
longed for morning. What good times we had! No sit- 
ting up straight then, like little sticks, to show off for 
company. Why, we could even talk once in a while! 
No doubt we gave her a great deal of trouble at times. 
No boys could be as full of fun as we were and not give 
the teacher trouble. Notwithstanding all this we loved 
her dearly. We learned things, too, that we have never 
forgotten,—things that have always been useful to us. 
How was it with Mr. H. though? Here was order for 
you. How still his school was! How quickly we obeyed 
when he gave the signal! Yes, and how quickly we 
moved if we did not obey atonce! How well we remem- 
ber his six feet, his avoirdupois, and his carriage whip, 
warranted whalebone! What do you suppose we care for 
the memory of Mr. H. to-day? I do not recall anything 
he ever taught, and only think of him to laugh at him. 
Even now, when any of the old boys meet, we talk of 
him as “ old H.,”” and at once begin to tell of some one he 
pounded. No doubt the Board of Education thought Mr. 
H. was a success because he had such good order in his 
school. On the other hand Mary M., perhaps, thinks she 
was a failure, and that we have forgotten her. Mr. H., 
you see, taught for the present; Mary M., for all time. 
God bless her ! 

Still, we feel that it was well that we had both of these 
teachers. We learned valuable lessons from both and 
from others. Let us give some explanations that may be 
useful to many who read these chapters: The teachers, 
most of them, let us see we could vex them,—the worst 
thing they could do. They whipped us only when they 
were angry,—the next worst thing they could do. They 
were changeable in their discipline, excusing a rank 
offence to-day and punishing a slight one to-morrow,—a 
serious fault in a teacher. They would threaten us,—we 
accepted the threats as a challenge. They never got 
down tous. Ah, teachers, you mus® get down to your 
children! As Professor Richards puts it when speaking 
of his pupil Sylvanus: “After a month’s careful study 


of his case, I made up my mind that I must get down to 
him. Where did I get my lesson? I observed one day 
how a mother, a bright, intelligent woman, managed her 
child. She was upon the second floor, and her boy, who 
was on the lower floor, disobeyed her. She did not 
scream to him from the top of the second flight of stairs, 
saying, ‘Jack, you must not do that.’ She came down 
stairs, both flights ; and getting right down to him, on the 
saine level with him, eye to eye, she said, ‘My dear boy, 
don’t you know that that is- wrong?’ The boy melted, 
and threw his arms around his mother’s neck. That is 
where I got my lesson. Get upon the floor,—get down 
where the child is, right down there. If he knows any- 
thing, it is down there. You must take hold of the slight- 
est things in your favor.” 

They did not follow the good advice of Tupper, when 
he said : 

‘‘ Be understood in thy teaching, and instruct to the measure of 
capacity ; 

Precepts and rules are repulsive to a child, but happy illustra- 

tion winneth him.”’ 

We often wonder if our lamented Garfield did not have 
some such experience as ours in his early school days. 
He is said to have made the following statement in one 
of his speeches; “It is to me a perpetual wonder that 
any child’s love of knowledge survives the outrages of the 
schoolroom.” 

While quoting this great and good man, I will give an- 
other extract from one of his speeches, which every 
teacher should learn by heart. “The student should 
first study what he needs most to know ; the order of his 
needs should be the order of his work.” 

Surely those teachers who taught us little folks to read, 
write, and count numbers from one to one billion, could 
never have supposed that the order of our work was the 
order of our needs. Why, if a man began to count a 
billion, and counted one hundred a minute, eight hours a 
day, he would not complete his task in over sixty years. 
The very children who learned to read and write these 
numbers could not possibly have told how many pounds 
of bran to give for $2.25, at 75c per hundred. We do 
not know that the teachers were any more, if as much, at 
fault as the authors of the textbooks. We are quite 


sure that all the arithmetics we ever used when a boy, 
had the teaching of such numbers in the first pages of the 
book. 
tions of those whom they considered their superiors. 


The teachers were simply following the sugges- 


Garfield also said, ‘‘ That man will be a benefactor of 


his race who shall teach us how to manage rightly the 
first year of a child’s life.” 


Do you hear that, teacher? take courage and go on in 


well doing. 








PROGRAMS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARY F, 


HALL, 


Music. 

Essay: ‘‘ Why and How the Day is Observed.”’ 

Notes of Preparation :— 

1, In Nature: From Whittier’s ‘* Last Walk in Autumn.”’ 
2. In the House: From Old Town Folks. 

3. Thanksgiving Eve: From Holland’s Bittersweet. 





Thanksgiving Day :— 


1. Holland’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving Hymn,”’ 
2. The Sermon : Short Selection from Theodore Parker. 
3. Thanksgiving sentiments from F. R. Havergal’s ‘* Thanks- 


giving,’’ given by different members of the class. 


4. Singing. 
5, The Dinner: From D. G, Mitchell’s Homes and Holidays. 
6. The Toasts: The Year (1888) (original), 
The Season: Keats’s “‘ Autumn.’’ 
The Month: Hood’s “‘ November.’’ 
The Frost: H. F. Gould’s “ Frost.’’ 
“* The Pampkin,”’ from Whittier. 
Fruits in General: Mary A. Barr’s ‘“‘ Harvest 
Home Song.”’ 
7. Singing: “‘ Our Country.” 


1. A New England Thanksgiving: Reading from Old Town 


Folks. 


2. Poem: Whittier’s ‘‘ For an Autamn Festival.’’ 
Poem: “A Thanksgiving Song.’’—Henry Ware. 
Singing. 

Selectiongfrom Phillips Brooks’s Christmas Sermons. 
Poem: ‘‘ Thanksgiving.””—W. D. Howells. 
Singing. 








outer ones meet? In what are they alike ? 


Copyright by Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J., 1888, 





3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Essay: “‘ The History of Thanksgiving Day.” 
Singing : “ Our Country.”’ 
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A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 





1st Child. — November, saddest month of all! 
I watch the old year die, 
While all around me, dead and sere, 
The flowers of summer lie. [ Enter 2d Child. | 
2d Child. — Why, what do you mean by always sighing ? 
Why, silly child! I believe you're crying. 
Why do you weep, and look so sad, 
When you ought to /augh and be merry and glad. 


Ist Child. — My tears are falling for summer is o’er, 
And I sigh for the birds that sing no more; 
*T was a happy past I so well remember, 
And the days grow sad in chill November. 


2d Child.—Nay, child, not sad, though the year grows old, 
And the winds from the north blow fierce and cold; 
Though under the snows the brown earth lies, 
And never a bird in the gray air flies, 
Yet hearths are bright, the nights are cold, 
And the days grow glad as the year grows old, 
Each month has some gift, let us all remember, 
And Thanksgiving comes in our cold November. 


lst Child.— Thanksgiving ? Oh, yes, now I seem to remember,— 
Thanksgiving does come in the month of November. 
But why do we keep it, this strange festal day, 
And what is its meaning,—can any one say ? 


[Enter children representing Jewish Festival, Greece, Rome, En- 
glish ‘‘Harvest Home,’’ and an Indian | 


Children. — We can! O, we can! 
And we've now come here to tell 
You, this Thanksgiving story ; 
We know it full well. 


Jewish Child.—If you turn back the pages full three thousand 
years, 

You will see ’mong the Jews, where this feast appears, 
When the harvest was over, and garnered within 
Were the fruits of the earth, till bursting each bin, 
Then from east and from west, from south and from north, 
God’s people, the Jews, like an army came forth ; 
They met at Jerusalem, city of song, 
Whose glory and wealth to a dead past belong, 
And in mirth, and in feasting, in prayer, and in praise, 
In huts, and in booths, there they dwelt seven days. 
There straight from their altars, as each morning broke, 
A savor to heaven curled up the blue smoke : 
In the sheepfolds of Judah, the first lambs were sought, 
The goats and the kids from Manasseh they brought, 
There were bullocks of Bashan,—how loudly they roar,— 
And the pigeons of Sharon they had by the score, 
To the poor and the needy the rich sent a share ; 
And each booth had its banquet, its worship, and prayer ; 
And at last, when their feasts and rejoicings were o'er 
Their booths were dismantled, and homeward once more 
They all took their way, while the wilderness rung 
With the psalms of Thanksgiving that all of them sung. 
But Israel’s glory has long since passed by ; 
Now silent in death all her patriarchs lie ; 
They’re a nation all scattered, without any home, 
Yet they cling to the past, and wherever they roam 
When the harvest is garnered, and earth falls asleep, 
Their ‘‘ Feast of the Tabernacles ’’ somewhere they keep,— 
And this festival’s spirit is our Thanksgiving Day, 
Just the ghost of that old time of pomp and display. 


I have told you my tale of Israel’s glory, 
See! another approaches, she would tell you fer story. 


Greece.—’ Twas in Greece, land of fables and strange mythié lore, 
That our festival came. When the harvest was o’er, 
To the goddess of cornfields, Demeter, we bowed, 
And the best of our harvest to her we all vowed ; 
There we laid on her altars the fruits of the soil, 
The honey, the milk, the wine, and the oil ; 
Then in festal attire, with torches in hand, 
All chanting the praise of our goddess we'd stand. 
So with music and feasting, with worship and praise, 
We kept fur Demeter, these nine festal days. 


Now my tale is ended, I’ll bid you farewell, 
For I see Rome is coming her story to tell. 


Rome.— I’m here to tell of the Romans, 
And their strange and curious ways, 
How for enemies slain in battle 
They kept Thanksgiving Days. 


Yet they, too, in the early autumn, 
When all the summer had fled, 

To Ceres, the goddess of fruits and grains, 
Kept a festival ’tis said. 


Processions were formed in the fields, 
And wreathed with poppies and corn, 
They danced and sung their pastoral songs 
From the gray of the early dawn. 


Then crowning their gods with flowers, 
Their fruits on the altars they’d lay, 
And the rich and the poor together 
Kept this happy festal day. 


Harvest Home.—You have heard of the Jewish festival, 
Of the feasts of Greece and Rome. 
And I’ve come to tell the story, 
Of an English ‘‘ Harvest home.’’ 


Far back as the time of Egbert, 
They kept these festal days, 
And every autumn they feasted 
And sang their pastoral lays. 


Then crowned with fruits and ripened grain,— 
Each one in quaint attire,— 

‘The youths and maidens danced on the green 
Where they kindled a great bonfire. 


And then, as the night came gently down 
To shut from their minds all care, 
By the open door of each humble cot 


Ist Child.—But what strange being is this I see ? 
Good friend, have you aught to say ? 


Indian,—I come from the West, 
And I'll do my best, 
To tell of my festal day. 


Just before the long, cold winter, 
When the air is thick with haze, 
And the nuts are slowly dropping, 
Come the pleasant autumn days. 


At this time, says old tradition, 
While the autumn stil! held sway, 
All the Indians met together 
Each to keep a festal day. 


Lighted up the forest arches 

In their great fires’ ruddy glow, 
While they roasted deer and bison, 
For their feast long years ago. 


Golden pumpkins, corn like honey, 
Grapes from off their woodland vines, 
Made the feasts where squaw and warrior 
Sat beneath the somber pines. 


Fires of brushwood blazed and crackled, 
Flickering shadows sped away, 

While with dance and song the people 
Kept this strange, rude festal day. 


1st Chi/d.—O strange are these customs, 
But tell me, I pray, 
Why we of New England 
Keep Thanksgiving day. 


2d Child.—Would you know all about it ? 


lst Child.—Yes, tell me in sooth 
What our brave fathers dared 
For freedom and truth. 


2d Child.—Then listen! 
Come hither, O Puritan bold, 
And your tale of the past to these children unfold. 
[| Enter Puritan. | 


2d Child.—Whence sailed you ? 


Puritan.—From Leyden, and landed once more, 
One day in December, on Plymouth’s bleak shore ; 
Then we waged a fierce fight till the winter was past 
With Famine and Death, but we conquered at last, 
And though half of our number were laid ’neath the sod, 
Yet the rest never faltered, but trusted in God, 
And then, as the year went rolling around, 
We garnered the harvest He sent, from the ground. 
Of acres of corn we had just a score, 
And of barley and peas, six of each, and no more, 
But our pumpkins were golden, our wild grapes were sweet, 
And wild deer and water fowl furnished us meat. 
We “‘ thanked God and took courage,’’ for that was our way, 
And the Governor appointed a Thanksgiving Day. 


2d Child.—And how did you keep it ? 


Puritan.—With feasting and prayer, 
With thanks to our Maker for his loving care, 
And Massasoit’s red warriors, full ninety, they say, 
Sat down to our feast on this Thanksgiving Day. 


2d Child.—Who knocks ? [ Enter Friend. | 
Pray who may you be ? 


Friend.—I come from the past; I’m sixteen twenty-three. 
2d Child.—Y our business ? 


1623 —Well, friends, I have come here to say 
How in my year we chanced on a Thanksgiving Day. 


2d Child.—How was it ? 


1623.—That year from May to Jaly 
No raindrops were falling, 

No clouds in the sky. 

Then we fasted and prayed 
From the first early light, 
Till the shadows of evening 
Came round us at night. 


2d Child.—And your prayers ? 


1623 —Ah, God heard them ; 
He always hears prayer, 
And the children who trust Him 
Are ever his care. 
And away in the east 
First there came a faint breeze, 
Like the voice of the Lord 
’Mong the mulberry-trees ; 
The clouds gathered darkly, 
Then down came the rain, 
And the green leaves 
Looked out of the brown earth again. 
Our crops were revived, 
A great harvest was given, 
And for this we gave thanks 
To our Father in heaven. 
[A knock at the door. | 


2d Child.—Hark! some one is knocking! 
[ Enter children. } 
Who comes in quaint array ? 


Children.—Oh, we come from the past, 
Each a Thanksgiving Day. 


1644.—I’m sixteen forty-four. 

1645— And I’m forty-five. 

Both.—Ah! no one who looked upon us is alive. 
1st Child.—And did you keep Thanksgiving ? 
Both.—Why, yes, so they say, 

William Kieft of New Netherlands 
Made us Thanksgiving Day. 


1655.—1’m sixteen fifty-five, from New Netherlands, too, 
And old Peter Stuyvesant brought me to view, 





They ate of their rustic fare, 





When.he conquered the Swedes around Delaware Bay, 


1784.—I’m seventeen eighty-four, that Thanksgiving Day, 
After peace had been made and grim war fled away. 


1789 —I’m seventeen eighty-nine. 
Ist Child.—Why did you come this way ? 


1789.—For the Constitution adopted 
They made me Thanksgiving Day. 


1795.— Next I come, seventeen ninety-five, 
When by Washington’s direction 
They appointed a Thanksgiving 
For suppressing an insurrection. 


1814,— When again we fought old England, 
And drove her from our shore, 
In eighteen hundred fourteen, 
Came Thanksgiving Day once more. 


All the Years.—And since eighteen hundred seventeen, 
With the coming of each year, 
When the harvest has been gathered 
And the Autumn days are here, 
Round the hearths in every happy home 
You will hear a merry humming, 
While joyous faces, happy smiles, 
Proclaim Thanksgiving’s coming. 


All the Children.—This is better than the echo 
Of those old time festal days, 
With their strange, old-fashioned customs, 
Their quaint and curious ways. 
Let us keep it in the spirit 
That it started on its way, 
And make the poor and needy 
Ever bless Thanksgiving Day. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
Most of the Western States have civics as a regular 
school study, in the upper grade of the grammar school. 


Tue lower primary grades always need enough of the 
kindergarten work to give its spirit, and the faets that 
should have been, if they have not been, taught before 
coming into the primary schools. 





BUSINESS LETTERS. 


BY J. MCE. DRAKE. 


MAILING. 


In the kindergarten children are taught to fold paper 
into various shapes. No kindergartner ever conceived of 
the numerous varieties of foldings comprised in one 
large mail. The mutilations of letters are marvelous. 


It seems as if senders 





really tried to excel in 
awkward folding. 





In most letters, if the 
paper is simply folded 











—— 


into thirds (see cut), it 
will easily fit into the 
If the envel- 


Envelope. 








envelope. 
ope is too short, do not 

make a fold near the margin of the paper to stuff it into 
the envelope, but first fold from the bottom of the page, 
so as to leave the paper slightly shorter than the envelope, 
then make the second fold up and down the center of the 





page, thus,— 











q 




















Envelope. 


Whenever larger paper is used, it 
should first be folded to (a little 
than) the length of the envelope, then 
to the width. The aim should be to 
get the shape of the envelope with the fewest folds possible. 

Upon inquiry at any post-office most people will be sur- 
prised to learn how many letters are mailed unsealed. 
Everybody knows how to seal a letter ; many need to be 
told to remember to do it. 

The postage stamp should be put on the envelope near 
the right-hand upper corner. The right position is shown 
in the government stamped envelopes. This is a more 
important item than most people think, for in nearly all 


‘88 











-|the large post-offices cancelling stamps are used to print 


the name of the office, and to cancel the stamp at the 
same impression ; and to do this with facility the stamp 
should be located as mentioned. 





If the stamp is on any other part of the envelope, it 
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necessitates an extra motion of turning either the letter or 
the cancelling stamp, and in that operation the address is 
sometimes defaced. 

For large post-offices, as in Boston, cancelling machines 
are designed for very rapid work. These make bad work 
if the postage stamp is not in the right place. A class in 
the primary school will clearly understand this if you 
show them the post-mark of Boston, with the long, paral- 
lel lines, and let them see how these would deface the en- 
velope, or fail in clearness, if the stamp were anywhere 
out of its proper place. 

It is just as easy to be right as wrong in this particular, 
as in many things taught or untaught at school; and in 
this connectio: scholars should be taught to put the stamp 
on right side up, square with the envelope, leaving an 
equal margin on the top and side. ‘There is good taste 
even in stamping a letter. 

In all éases of doubt as to the address of the persons to 
whom letters are directed, whether permanent or tran- 
sient, a “return request” should be on the envelope. 
This secures the return of the letter to the writer, if not 
delivered within the named time. This act of the govern- 
ment has been of very great value to business men. 

The one principal lesson to be taught in connection 
with mailing letters is carefulness, to secure accuracy and 
nicety. Any one should think what he is doing in send- 
ing business letters. The great aim of education is to 
get people to think. 





THE MEANINGLESS COPULA. 


BY J. P. WOOD, A. M.,. MINNEAPOLIS. 


“MARY IS WRITING.” 


One writer says that the participle writing modifies, 
both by limitation and expansion, the assertion of the 
verb is. Let us examine this view with attention. This 
proposition contains two ideas,—the subject Mary, de- 
noting something of which another thing is asserted, ex- 
presses the first, and the predicate writing, denoting 
something which is asserted of another thing, expresses 
the second. 

Since the predicate writing, is a form of the verb 
which is destitute of the power of assertion (verbs are 
often used without the force of assertion), the mind, in 
forming this judgment, selects an assertive element that 
does not interfere with the predicate ; this element, the 
copula is, is entirely independent of the predicate writ- 
ing, and the present participle is never a part of an as- 
sertive combination. The idea of an object, expressed by 
Mary, and the idea of an action, expressed by writing, 
are combined in the mind by means of the copula is, 
which asserts the predicate of the subject, without adding 
the idea of existence or any other idea. 

The participle writing expresses a principal idea, and 
it does not serve as a modifier of is ; it does not serve as 
a modifier of Mary ; it occupies the rank of a principal 
term. 

The analysis of this judgment shows that the copula is is 
neither limited nor expanded. The same writer says 
that Mary is writing is equivalent to Mary exists writ- 
ing. The idea of existence is so completely separated 
from the copula is that we do not think of existence when 
we form this judgment; we think of an object and an ac- 
tion, and we think of nothing else. The copula is em- 
ployed for no other purpose than that of expressing the 
assertion, and it never takes a complement of any kind. 
Other ‘verbs receive complements, because they have a 
meaning, but no meaning is ever found in connection 
with the copula. 





HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


BY ELMER L. CURTISS, AVON, MASS. 


MAPS. 


The best of us do not do enough map work in connec- 
tion with history, and those who do something pay too 
much attention to the mechanital work and waste time on 
maps that are of little or no importance in the general re- 
sult to be obtained. Our histories are filled with maps 
that are seldom studied. 

The topography of any section should be the first topic 


studied, as many of the facts of history are directly de- 
pendent upon it. The French discovered the St. Law- 
rence river. What was more natural than that they 
should soon find their way into the Mississippi? The 
pupil can see this by studying the map. The English 
began their settlements on the eastern coast. The nature 
of the country kept them there until they had increased 
in numbers, and then it was natural that they should 
break through the mountains and make use of the water- 
way of the Hudson. 

The outline of a large map of the United States may 
be painted in black on the board. Then the pupils can 
quickly draw over the black outline with white chalk, 
and, using colored crayon, indicate the country discovered 
by different nations, the settlements made, and the change 
of territory brought about by wars. 

A series of maps should be made on paper by the 
pupils. To save time, each pupil may be provided with a 
blue and red pencil, and have cyclostyled outlines given 
him. He should then fill them out, showing the succes- 
sive changes in United States territory. A lesson thus 
put on paper is strongly impressed upon the mind. 

Maps of campaigns should not be omitted from the 
board, but need not be drawn on paper, unless the teacher 
chooses. One pupil should be asked to show, in colored 
crayon, the route of the different armies, marking a vic- 
tory with a cross in the color of the successful party. 
Maps of battles should not occupy much time, and when 
used, one pupil should explain and indicate the move- 
ments of the troops. The writer has made use of battle 
maps of the siege of Quebec, of Yorktown, Vicksburg, 
Gettysburg, Petersburg, and, since he lives in Massachu- 
setts, of Boston. 





FACILITIES FOR CLASS WORK IN 
THE SHOP. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 


Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Perhaps no one among the civilized nations is so poor 
as Austria, yet a great and noble work is being done 
there that challenges the admiration of every person well 
disposed to educational efforts. When manual occupation 
was to be introduced into the schools, the authorities 
claimed that not sufficient funds were available, hence 
manual training must remain an object of private enter- 
prise. It was a hard blow for the instigators of the 
movement, and though the government tried to soften 
the blow by assuring the promoters of manual training 
that it considered their idea theoretically correct, and 
would give all possible encouragement in other ways, it 
checked the movement considerably. This may seem 
strange to us in America, who do not expect nor want the 
state to take hold of anything that can be accomplished 
by individual effort. But we must remember that in con- 
tinental Europe the idea prevails that everything which is 
to benefit the masses must emanate from the state. 

But everywhere “need is the mother of invention.” 
Some energetic teachers asked leave to make use of old 
school benches stored away in attics, to make work 
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benches of them. The request was readily granted. It 
must be remembered that the old-fashioned European 
school desks were long benches, which seated from five to 
eight pupils. These benches were properly changed, and 
are used now for work benches in shop work. I insert a 
side view of one, to show their simplicity. Of course 
they are not as strong and firm as our American work- 
benches, but they do very well in manual training schools 








with children below fourteen years of age. Moreover, 





they afford opportunities for class instruction. Where 
each pupil has his own bench, the work progresses more 
irregularly, and cannot be supervised as easily. 





ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE.* 
BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ. 


Pupils in drawing are always ready to pass unfavorable 
judgment on the stady of perspective before they have 
I have prepared a series of lessons 


entered upon it. 
It gives to 


which I have found appetizing to my pupils. 
the pupil who has become familiar with the geomet- 
ric forms and shapes, an insight into the general rules of 
the art (perspective) which may be supplemented later 
with a more thorough review of the subject, taking into 
consideration the scientific rules and methods acceptable 
to the more advanced student. 

At the outset the student must understand and apply 
comparative measurement. Comparative measurement con- 
sists in establishing some line in the object by which all 
others are measured. To do this we must measure the line. 

We measure with the pencil because it is in hand. 
Take the pencil, hold it vertically (sharpened end down), 
place the pointed end between the third and fourth 
fingers (outside the fourth finger), clasp, or partly clasp, 
the pencil with the third, second, and first fingers, then 
brace up the thumb, which is ready and waiting for its 
part inthe work,—with its nail against the pencil. 

Hold the pencil with the ends of the fingers as nearly 






Fig. 2. 


as you can, so as to be 
able to move the thumb 
Have a 
long pencil, and let as 
much of it remain free 
above the fingers as possible, for this is the part on which 
you measure. 

It will be seen that the thumb can slide up or down 
the pencil end, and we can measure the apparent length of 
any line with it by holding it at arm’s length, and placing 
the upper or blunt end so as to conceal the end of any 
line we see, and sliding the thumb-nail up or down, for- 
ward or back (as may be), until it appears to touch or 
cover the other end of the line we are attempting to 
measure. Try it now against the edge of a book or a 
box placed over there on the table. 

The scholars, after trying this, will soon prove to their 
satisfaction (what possibly they knew before) that things 
in this position, at a distance, look veritably smaller than 
near by,—an indispensable axiom in perspective. 

Regard well that the pencil must be held at arm’s 
length between the eye and the object to be measured. 

Close one eye always and look along the arm, with the 
eye which is nearest to the arm holding the pencil. 
Measure a horizontal line by holding the pencil horizon- 
tally (see Fig. 2). Measure a vertical line by holding 
the pencil vertically (see Fig. 1). Do not tip the pencil 
to the right or left, backward or forward, up or down, 
but be careful to hold it in such a position that each end 
is at the same distance from the eye. 

For practical work in the present lesson use the map 
on the wall, a slate, a sheet of paper, a geography, or 
simple oblongs of various sizes drawn on the board. 
Have the object as nearly in front as possible, or it will 
be foreshortened. 

After measuring one line of the object, usually the 
shorter line, compafe it with the other, or others, and see 
how one width or measurement compares with the other. 

It is not necessary to draw the object the size of the 
pencil, but in proportion, noticing whether the width of 
the object is half the height or more or less. 

Keep the pencil positively at arm’s length for all meas- 
urements, for if we do not we alter the comparison, our 
proportion is lost, and our drawings become incorrect. 

_ Try to have the scholars understand the true propor- 
tion. All detail should be avoided, that the attention 
may be undivided, and the idea of proportionate size be 
fully grasped. 


* Copyright. 1888. 


up and down. 


FIG. 1. 
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A CLASSICAL EDUCATION AND POLITICAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. 

Superficial thought has forced upon us the conclusion that clas- 
sical scholarship is incompatible with political advancement, but the 
facts and the figures are on the other side. Of the untold millions 
who have breathed the air of liberty in our native land since Har- 
vard College was founded, there have been less than 125,000 clas- 
sical graduates, and yet, these 125,000 have been more potent in 
advancing art, literature, science, education, religion, civilization, 
and in shaping legislation, than all the other millions combined. 
Let us suppose that 150,000,000 of people have lived in this coun- 
try; from the small fraction of 125,000 classically educated (I am 
reading facts), have been taken the men who have filled three 
fourths of all the offices of the highest rank; one half of all the 
offices of second rank, and one third of all the offices of third rank, 
since the foundation of the government; while in the realms of lit- 
erature, higher education, and pulpit prominence, more than ninety 
per cent. have come from these same ranks. Of the Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, members of the Cabinet, and Supreme Judges, 
since 1787, three fourths have been the classical graduates of col- 
leges. Fifty per cent. of United States Senators, and more than 
thirty-three per cent. of the Representatives in Congress, have been 
selected from the same class. 

He whose statue was a few years ago unveiled in Central Park, 
dipped his pen in the ink of classical learning when he wrote the 
preamble to the constitution: ‘‘ We, the people,’’ ete., and one 
hundred and eighteen of the three hundred and fifty men who sat 
in the Continental Congress were classical gradaates. He who 
ably wrote, and he who grandly defended, by his immortal utter- 
ances, the Declaration of Independence, and twenty-eight of the 
fifty-six signers who hurled this charter into the teeth of the British 
Lion, making the Republic possible, and bequeathing to us and 
our posterity the blessings of liberty, were classical graduates. 

Lake View, Iil. A. ¥. N. 


——_——_—— 


OUR NATIONAL SONGS, 


In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Oct. 11, ‘‘ Patria’’ asks 
teachers to send in names of pupils who can repeat correctly the 
words of ‘*‘ The Star Spangled Banner ”’ or of ‘‘ America.”’ 

I am pleased to report that at least one tenth of the pupils of the 
Mitchell (Dak. ) public schools can repeat the words of ‘‘ America.”’ 
It is in order also to say that nearly every pupil in the schools above 
the first and second primary grades can repeat all but one of the 
stanzas, the one frequently omitted in printing it. 

** Patria’? no doubt was impressed, as I was impressed several 
years ago, that we ought to teach our national songs in the public 
schools; I arranged to have them sung daily for a time; I also ar- 
ranged for a course of patriotic lectures, which were delivered be- 
fore the school, and were interspersed with singing these and other 
national songs by the pupils. Patriotism was thus sought to be de- 
veloped in our pupils, and with good results. 

We are planning to place in each schoolroom a beautiful silk flag, 
that our pupils may learn to love that flag and what it represents. 
Since our country so munificently supports our public schools, we 
ought to regard the cultivation of patriotism a first duty. 

We earnestly hope it will not be forgotten that although disfran- 
chised, and denied a place among the United States, we still havea 
deep, strong love for our flag. H. E. Kratz, 

Mitchell, Dak. Supt. of City Schools. 

[Let other teachers send in their reports. This is a good bne. 
Who knows ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner ’’ ?—Eb. | 


————-———_ 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


** The public debt of France is estimated at $60,000,000. In solid 
silver it would make a pyramid having a base of 1,000 metres, 
more than 1,000 yards square, and an altitude of 300 metres, or 
900 feet, exactly the height of the colossal tower now being con- 
structed in Paris for the grand exposition of 1889.’’ 

The foregoing article was noticed in a daily newspaper by the 
writer, who, being suspicious of its correctness, decided to apply 
the test. 

The volume of the pyramid mentioned would be equal, of course, 
to the product of its base by one third of its altitude, or 1,000,000 
square metres by 100 metres, which equals 100,000,000 steres. As 
the specific gravity of silver is 10.53, anda stere would contain 
2204.6 Ibs. of water, the weight of such a pyramid would equal 
100,000,000 * 10.53 X 2204.6 Ibs., which equals 2,321,445,800,- 
000 lbs. Now, assuming silver to be worth $15 a pound, the 
structure would contain 34,821,657,000,000 dollars worth of silver, 
an amount only about 580,000 times the French debt, and slightly 
greater even than the surplus which has been heaped up in the 
country’s treasury by a protective tariff. The moral that may be 
deduced from all this is that, while figures never lie, newspapers 


occasionally do. ’ 
New Haven, Conn. wa ay 


ee 


LENGTH OF LITERARY MEN’S LIVES. 


The question has arisen between two or three teachers as to the 
truth of the statement that literary work is conducive to long life. 
Will the JouRNAL kindly give some facts on the point ? 

Waterville, Me. E. T. R. 

We submit, in reply, a table giving the ages at which many dis- 
tinguished literary or scientific men or artists have died : 


ON Se oe ek Milton, . ye thes oe 


Galileo, .i sue Voltaire, .... 8 
Newton, . . ow 4 Michael Angelo, . %6 
J. Wesley, . 88 a 'g ey @ 78 
Teeskin, . -. .-s © Dr. Watts, . . « i4 
Dr. Johnson, . «. 75 Agassiz, ..-. . 66 


Audubon, . . . . Ti 
And to this list might be added the names of Beecher, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Cooper, and many others. It is to be remembered, 
too, that many of these men endured great hardsbips, either on 
account of the troublous times in which they lived or because of the 


journeys which they performed, 


THAT THURSDAY HOLIDAY IN FRANCE. 

“* Teacher ’’ desires to know why custom has fixed upon Thurs- 
day as a school holiday in France. I am unable to say why, unless 
it was the desire to divide the week more equitably than is done 
with us. I asked some teachers in Paris about it, and they an- 
swered me with an astonished look, saying: ‘‘ Why, this has been 


so, since time immemorial.’’ In Germany the custom has been to 

give the pupils two half days,—Wednesday and Saturday after- 

noons; while in Austria they have Thursday as a holiday, and in 

some parts of Switzerland, Wednesday. 1 take the liberty of refer- 

ring ‘‘ Teacher ’’ to an article of mine, on “‘ Length of School Ses- 

sions,’’ now in the hands of the editor. L. R. KLEMM, 
Cincinnati, O. 


——_——_>———— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can any one help me to find the story connected with the 


origin of the song ‘‘ Robert Adair’’ ? F. H. L. 
Taunton. 
— Who is the author of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body” ? Q. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 





— Prease give the English pronunciation of the names: Cowper, 
Grosvenor, Bulwer, Norwich, Talbot, Beauchamp, and Knollys. 
Machias, Me. IGNORANCE, 
—Is Annie Howells, the author, a relative of the famous 
novelist ? READER, 
South Bend, Ind. 





— What is the greatest number of words known to have been 
written on a U. S, postal card ? F, 
Andover. 





FACTS. 





WORDS, 


Ashes and scissors are used only in the plural. 

News, pains, whereabouts, wages, and optics are plural in form 
but singular in idea. 

Distinguish carefully between it’s and its. To use either for the 
other is unpardonable. 

The pronoun who was not in the English language wher the King 
James version translated ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.”’ 

Don’t is frequently used when it cannot be extended into do not, 
He don’t is common, but erroneous, as is she don’t and it don’t; the 
latter is in almost universal use. 

Ought is used only in the present and past tenses. 

Ten foot and sixty inch applying to rods, tape measures, etc., are 
compound adjectives and allowable, though inelegant. 

Such is an adjective; so is an adverb, a distinction which should 
always be borne in mind. 

Such may sometimes properly precede another adjective when it 
means /ike this or these. 

So is used before an adjective when degree is intended. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Decimal Arithmetic was invented at Bruges in 1602. 

Europe has a new coin. It is the coin of the present German 
Emperor, and bears his profile. 

The longest clock pendulum in the world is at Avignon, France. 
It is sixty-seven feet long, and requires four and a half seconds to 
swing through an are of nine and a half feet. 

A New York watch dealer has imported from Switzerland the 
smallest watch ever made, The dial and works are just the size of 
a silver half-dime, but it is a complete watch in every respect, being 
a stem winder, stem setter, and full jewelled. 








Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PROF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Prunswick, N. J. 





VERGIL AND HOMER. 


In my opinion the main objects in the study of Latin are: 

1. Ability to use the language for the purposes and in the man- 
ner which our age demands. 

2. Mental cultivation, particularly the cultivation of the habit and 
power of accurate observation, and the power of reasoning, espec- 
cially inductive, when the language is rightly taught. 

3. A more thorough knowledge of and greater accuracy iv using 
one’s mother tongue. 

In attaining these objects two things should constantly be de- 
manded: First, that the student should get at the exact idea by 
reading the Latin, using vocabulary or Jexicon as little as possible ; 
second, that he should accurately express that idea in pure, gram- 
matical, well-selected English, free from Latin idiom. He should 
be made to understand from the beginning that he is to translate 
the idea and nothing else. This process continued through even a 
preparatory course, must of necessity gain in no small degree the 
objects named above. 

In the preparation of every lesson the student should be required 
to practice reading the Latin. By this we do not mean pronunci- 
ation, or translation or scanning, but just what is meant when one 
speaks of reading English. The wrong use of terms has an ill- 
effect. The term pronounce ought not to be allowed in aclassroom, 


except when reference is made to a single word. We pronounee a 
word, but we read sentences and paragraphs. There is no good 





reason why a teacher should ask a student to read, when he means | 
translate, or to pronounce when he means read. The student rea- 


sonably thinks the teacher means what he says, so when the teacher 
says ‘* pronounce,’’ he pronounces, one by one, the words as he 
comes to them in a mechanical, monotonous manner, handling them 
as if they were so many chips, void of ideas. Beside being no ad- 
vantage in acquiring the language, and a great waste of time, the 
student thus forms an injurious habit of saying words without 
thinking the thoughts they contain. He ought rather to be taught 
to read intelligently with proper emphasis and inflection. It is far 
better that this work in the preparation of the lesson be done orally, 
so the student’s ear will be cultivated to know the language by 
sound, and this work can be supplemented by various interesting 
exercises in class. 

When a class commences Vergil certain preliminaries are to be 
attended to, such as studying his life and times, his place. rank, 
and influence in Latin literature; also the Trojan war, “/neas’s 
place in it, the ‘* plot ’’ of the Eneid, whatsvever will enable the 
class to intelligently enter upon its reading and translation. So far 
as possible every student should have some books of reference be- 
side his textbook. The class should be urged, if need be, to pro- 
vide themselves with at least a classical dictionary, and if practi- 
cable some handbook of mythology. 

In the early part of the study of Vergil certain work in scansion 
should be required which will enable the class to take any line, 
mark the length of every syllable, divide it into feet, mark the 
cesural pause, ete., and then they should practice oral work until 
they can with considerable readiness scan a succession of verses. 
We fail to see the advantage of spending so much time on scanning 
in a Vergil class as is often given to it, or in fact in any class, but 
if it must be done let it bein college. To the average student in 
Vergil it is a mechanical, senseless process. Not necessarily so, 
but nevertheless it is so, and it is barely possible that among 
teachers of Vergil a couple could be found who cannot readily scan 
the speech of Anchises to Aneas in the lower regions, and at the 
same time follow his philosophy. We have never seen a plea for 
scanning in which convincing argument was made that it aided 
materially in acquiring the language. 

Of course the main object in studying Vergil is to gain knowl- 
edge of the language; but in doing this the student ought also to 
gain whatever he can of history, of philosophy, of religion, and 
mythology. Students are frequently so intent upon the Latin as 
Latin, working perhaps for translation instead of the thought, that 
they almost entirely ignore these other matters of great interest, of 
which Vergil is full. They seem to center themselves upon one 
line or sentence, advancing along the page, struggling with each 
sentence, isolated from the context, having lost the run of the 
story, hence the key to interpretation. Thus it becomes the 
teacher’s duty to constantly urge the importance of holding 
to the thread of the story, showing how it aids in reading and 
translating. Beside being a great advantage, it greatly increases 
the interest in the work to explain historical reference, to point out 
philosophical and religious tenets, comparing them with our own 
and those of other peoples, also the references to mythology, with 
interpretations. 

If the class has had proper training up to the time they com- 
mence Vergil, as preparatory courses are generally arranged, they 
are well grounded in what is preéminently important ; viz., the con- 
struction of the language; hence do not need in Virgil so careful 
drill in this department of the work, but whenever an unusual 
point is met, such as they have not often found in the authors they 
have read, or such as are peculiar to verse, their attention ought 
certainly to be called to it. Attention ought also to be held upon 
the more common constructions, sufficient to keep them bright and 
fix them firmly in the mind, The great bulk of this kind of work, 
however, ought to be done, and can be done, before taking up 
Vergil, which should be read intelligently and with some degree of 
appreciation of the spirit of the author. 

What we have said about Latin and Vergil will apply, in general, 
equally well to Greek and Homer, but Vergil and Homer can not 
be treated exactly alike. Vergil wrote in the period of, and at the 
home of, classic Latin; but Homer, taking it for granted there was 
a Homer, wrote several hundred years, perhaps five or six, before 
the period of classic Greek, and far from its home, probably. So 
that a student finds much more difficulty in stepping from the pure 
Attie prose of Xenophon into the old epic verse of Homer, than in 
taking up Vergil after reading Cwsar and Cicero, all of whom were 
born and died within one century and in the same locality. A stu- 
dent needs a formal introduction to Homer, but not to Vergil. 
Great care should be exercised in selecting a textbook for Homer, 
but almost any one will do for Vergil. Other things being equal 
(or even unequal), the book which acquaints the student soonest, 
and in the easiest manner, with the Homeric peculiarities, is much 
to be preferred. 

For the first two or three weeks very short lessons on the text 
ought to be assigned, and the class carefully drilled upon the pecu- 
liarities of the dialect, until they become quite familiar with the 
chief and most oft-recurring. This work in my own class is aided 
by a system of mnemonics. These consist of certain symbols, 
which signify questions. Each day we go over the next day’s les- 
son with the class, asking them to place these symbols over the 
words, the peculiarities of which they must know in order to get the 
ideas. In this way their attention is called directly to the diffi- 
culties. The mnemonics are used less frequently as the class ad- 
vances, and soon are dropped entirely. 

The great ruling principle in the study of Greek and Latin, as 
well as all other languages, is to study the languages, and draw the 
grammar from the language, if grammar must be known. This 
can be done in case of Greek and Latin, as well as in French and 
German, To study the grammar, and then see how it fits the lan- 
guage, is getting at the matter from the wrong end. ‘There is en- 
tirely too much study of grammar and too little study of the lan- 
guage. ‘There is entirely too much thinking of vocabulary and lex- 
icon and too little study of the text. There is entirely too much 
translating and too little reading and speaking the language. 
There is entirely too much of the feeling that these languages are 
dead, and hence to be treated like a corpse, not to be handled like 
a living thing. B, C. MATTHEWS, 

Newark (N. J.) High School. Classical Master. 








‘“STAND BACK, gentlemen! Clear the track !’’ shouted the 
police, and as the quickly-gathering crowd surged back, steamer 
No. 4 came up the street, the magnificent black horses striking 
fire from the pavement. 

But hold ! A wheel comes off ! The steamer is overturned, 
and the brave firemen are picked up bleeding and senseless ! 

An investigation revealed the fact that in oiling the steamer that 
morning the steward had neglected to put in the linch-pin. A 
little neglect on his part had causgd a loss of half a million dollars. 


The busy marts of trade are full of men who are making the same 
fatal mistake. They neglect their kidneys, thinking they need no 
attention, whereas if they made occasional use of Warner’s safe 
cure they would never say that they don’t feel quite well; that a 
tired feeling bothers them; that they are plagued with indigestion ; 





that their brain refuses to respond at call; that their nerves are all 


unstrung, 





| 
| 
| 
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NEVER be listless in school or out. 














CuctivatTE the art of skillful questioning. 


Have at least one happy hour for yourself every day. 


FrettinG kills more teachers than all other things 
combined. 


THERE should be something entertaining in every half 
day of school life. 


Do not assume that all professional virtue is bound up 
in yourself, your theory, or your clique. 


MAKE as much use as possible in language lessons of 
the present elegant pictures in the reading books, arith- 
metics and geographies. 


In 1884 a schoolmaster was arrested in England for 
very severe corporal punishment, and the authorities ruled 
that he did not whip severely enough, because the misbe- 
havior was gross. 


F. C. Woopwarp says: Men are led to better things 
not by condemning the’ past, but by commending the pres- 
ent; not by abusing old methods, but by setting forth the 
superior excellence of the new. 


Sy 


HAVE no affiliation with a teacher who is always talk- 
ing about the failings of other teachers. He has probably 
more failings than all of those he criticises, and he cer- 
tainly has one failing that is colossal. 


TeacHers of literature and composition should send 
their own manuscripts occasionally to literary papers and 
magazines in order to develop charity toward the writings 
of their pupils that are “ unaccepted ” by themselves. 


PARENTs can always see in other folks’ children faults 
they fail to see in their own, and some teachers can easily 
see in the pupils of other teachers faults they do not see in 
their own, though some are always running down their own 
pupils. 

WHEN a teacher is at the same time a successful writer, 
he will grasp sentences as quickly as words, and para- 
graphs as keenly as either. Words will be to him wires 
for the electrical transmission of thought rather than 
dumb ....ks in a clanking chain. 


Tue Minneapolis high school deserves the banner in 
the percentage of graduates entering college. Fifty- 
nine graduated last year, and of these thirty-two, or fifty. 
five per cent., went to college, and the present class 
promises as well. We havé@ rarely found a large high 
school of which more than twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
of the graduates go to college. It is a little remarkable 
to have the banner school in the great new Northwest. 


The graduates go to Wellesley, Smith, Harvard, and 


other Eastern universities, though, of course, the home 
college takes the lead. 

MANUAL TRAINING is getting down to business, so to 
speak, and each large city is solving the problem for it- 
self. There seems little tendency to work anything but 
sewing and cooking into the public schools below the 
high schools, and in some places philanthropy still sup- 
plies the means, but in many cities it has already become 
as much a part of the high school course as Latin or 
Greek. Dr. Belfield’s work in Chicago is perhaps the 
best representative of the philanthropic style of work, 
while Minneapolis shows the best adaption of the work 
to’ the regular high school course that we have seen. 








Keep up with the times by reading and talking with 
your class about the great illustrated articles in Harper's, 
Century and Scribner's. The series in Harper's by 
Charles Dudley Warner is worth four times the time 
spent in geography or history. Read every one of these 
articles upon the Great American Cities to them or have 
them read them to the class. The same is true of Lincoln 
and his Times in the Century, and of the Railway articles 
in Scribner's. The Atlantic bears the same relation to 
the literary and historical world that these do to the illus- 
trative. These magazines, at least, should be provided for 
every school building at public expense. 








JouHN Fiske, the classic American historian of the hour, 
will deliver in the Old South Church, Boston, a course of 
six “ Old South Lectures in American History,” at 11 
o’clock Saturday mornings, Nov. 10, 17, and 24, and 
Dee. 1, 8,and15. This is Mr. Fiske’s eighth season, and 
his subjects are “Thomas Hutchinson, last Royal Governor 
of Massachusetts,’’ ‘‘ Charles Lee, the Soldier of Fortune,” 
** Andrew Jackson, Frontiersman and Soldier,” ‘‘ Andrew 
Jackson and American Democracy Sixty Years Ago,” 
“Tippecanoe, and Tyler, Too,” ‘“ Daniel Webster and 
the sentiment of Union.” This is a remarkable series of 
lectures, both as regards the subjects and the speaker. 





OLDER THAN THE REPUBLIC. 


The best word yet said in connection with the public 
school discussion of Boston has been said by Edwin D. 
Mead, in the remark : “‘ The American school system is 
a much older experiment than the American Republic.” 
This is not only true, but it is a vital fact, a pivotal truth. 
We go farther than that and affirm that but forthe Amer- 
ican school idea we should never have had the American 
Republic. It was the universal intelligence of the people 
that gave birth to the aspiration for independence, cour- 
age to win it, and wisdom to organize the Republic. 
Disloyalty to the public schools is not only disloyalty to 
the government, but disloyalty to the fandamental princi- 
ples of our government. Teachers are in no condition, 





or better are in no situation, to contest with the champi- 
ons of the parochial schools, but it is their duty as well 
as their privilege to teach the history of our nation in the 
years when great ideas signified more than great batthes. 
The present discussion will be of great national service if 
it turns the tide of history teaching from wars to ideas. 








NOT A TEACHER. 





Mean men are not all dead yet, and it may be too 
much to expect the funeral of the last one this year, but 
it is refreshing occasionally to find even the prince of 
mean men. We met him last summer at Newport, at 
the meeting of the Institute of Instruction. The treasurer 
sat there with his usual grace and dignity, ready to re- 
ceive the dollar from each one who desired the reduction 
in travel and hotel rates, together with the excursions, 
free entertainments, steamer Providence sail, free dinner, 
ete. The custom was for the assistant treasurer to re- 
ceive and receipt for the dollar, while the treasurer made 
out the certificate of membership. As a matter of con- 
venience if one came to the treasurer first he sometimes 
made out the certificate and they then passed on to the 
assistant and settled, because it was only about four feet 
from one to the other. The latest specimen of meanness 





was not a teacher, let the gods be praised for such deliver- 


ance,—but a lawyer, who, after deliberately studying the 
situation apparently, went to the treasurer and asked for 
his certificate which was filled out with his name, and 
then as he was about turning away the treasurer said : 
“ You will pay my associate the dollar.” To which the 
prince of meanness replied in substance: “ Not much. 
Haven’t I all I need? You must be sharp enough to get 
a man’s money if you want it. Shouldn’t I be a fool to 
pay the Institute a dollar when I can now get everything 
without it !” and he walked off, leaving the accommodat- 
ing treasurer to pay a dollar from his own pocket as a re- 
ward for his uniform courtesy. If any one can specify a 
clearer case of stupendous meanness, let us have the 


record. 








THE PARENT AND THE STATE. 


The parent has no monopoly of responsibility or priv- 
ilege in the education of the child. There is a deal of 
sentiment, all well as sentiment, but harmful if carried to 
its logical conclusions, relative to the parent’s supreme in- 
terest in the child. The state has more interest in the 
education of the child than the parent. For the first six- 
teen or twenty years, the years of immaturity, he is in the 
home more or less. Until he is twelve he is dependent 
upon it; from twelve to twenty he sheds that dependence 
gradually, and then, whether parents will or not, he 
quietly leaves home, seeks business where it pays him 
best, makes himself a home where he chooses, and for the 
sixty remaining years of life his visits are infrequent, his 
letters rare. His parents receive little profit or care from 
him unless they are ill or unfortunate, and then if the 
child does not care to provide for them, the state must. 
Now from the time he is twenty-one the state is deeply 
concerned in him. His vote determines its security, his 
industry determines its prosperity, his morality determines 
its character, his intelligence determines its vigor, his 
patriotism determines its perpetuity, his care of his own 
children determines the state life of the next generation. 
The state, then, has more interest in his training than the 
parent. 

All the filial duties that a man is called upon to mani- 
fest in manhood years he will perform prompted by heart 
ties, by the instinctive reverence of his nature, by the de- 
mands of public sentiment. It is not a matter of educa- 
tion. Buta man’s loyalty to the state depends largely upon 
his education. An intelligent state recognizes this, and 
insists upon the education of all its children for the state. 

Education in childhood and youth is for manhood ; the 
state has almost the sole interest in the manhood of the 
child, hence its right to insist that the education shall be 
for the benefit of the state in manhood. 

The state provides abundant educational facilities for 
all youth, but it prefers that the parents should look di- 
rectly after the child so long as they do the best for the 
state. If the parents neglect education, the state steps in 
and takes the matter out of the hands of the parents ; if 
the parents teach in ways not acceptable, it steps in again 
and takes the matter out of their hands. All American 
children must be, will be, regardless of cost or agitation, 
educated for the highest good of the state. 








BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The most admirably condensed history of the 
Boston public schools that has ever come under our eye 
was recently in the Boston Sunday Globe. From this 
excellent article we present our readers the facts that 
we think most interesting, and of permanent value: 


The beginning of schools dates back to the settlement of 
the town. In the records for 1635 it appears that measures had 
been taken to ‘entreat Philemon Pormont’ to undertake the in- 
struction of the children, which he did, until the hue and cry 
against Whitefield for heresy included Pormont as a participator, 
and he was banished from the colony. In 1636 Daniel Mande, 
was chosen as “‘ master of the free school.”’ The first provision for 
support of the school was made by voluntary contributions. A 
subscription list was made which was headed by Governor Henry 
Vane with the sum of £10, John Winthrop and Richard Belling- 
ham, along with forty-two others, subscribed monthly small sums, 
the entire list aggregating £40. In 1641 the income from Deer 
Island was appropriated for this purpose, as it was afterwards, 
along with the income from various other islands in the harbor. 





In Governor Winthrop’s journal of 1645 are the remarks, that 


“divers free schools were ereoted,”’ and that at Boston an order was . 
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passed “‘to allow £50 per annum and a house”’ for the master. 
For the usher £30 was appropriated, and he must teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The expense was to be defrayed by 
yearly contributions either by voluntary allowance or by a rate of 
such as refused. In 1647 the General Court enacted that every 
town of fifty householders should have a free school, and for double 
that number a grammar school, the master thereof to be capable to 
fit youth to enter college. At this period the first Latin school 
was founded. Subsequent to this, masters by the names of 
Woodbridge, Woodmansey, Daniel Henchman, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, and Ezekiel Cheever, filled the position of master of the Latin 
school. Mr. Cheever had been a distinguished teacher in various 
partsof New England, and under him the school in 1671 was ac- 
credited the principal school in the British colonies, if not in all 
America. 

Some private schools were in existence, but there was only one 
public school (as denoted) prior to 1683, when the town voted to 
provide another and to allow £25 per annum for the support of 
each, with the understanding ‘‘that such persons as send their chil- 
dren to the schools that are able should pay something to the master 
for his better encouragement.’’ It was reported in 1684, that John 
Cole had been engaged ‘‘to keep a free school,’”’ whereby reading 
and writing were to be taught ‘‘ for one year, for which the town 
was to pay him £10 in money and £20 in country pay, as money, 
or at a money price.’’ This was the first free writing school. 

The original Latin school was located in 1647 on the north side 
of School street (which took the name of Latin School street in con- 
sequence), on the City Hall lot. One writing school was kept in 
Court street and the other at the North End. Joshua Natstock 
was master of the latter. He endeavored to select his own teach- 
ers, but that didn’t accord with the spirit of the times. A second 
grammar school was opened in 1713 on North Bennet street, near 
the lot of the present Eliot School. This was known as the North 
Latin School until 1790, when the name was changed to Eliot 
School, in honor of Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, the popular pastor of 
the New North Church. Capt. Thomas Hutchinson, father of 
Governor Hutchinson, built the house at his own expense. Rec- 
ompense Wadsworth was the first master. A free writing school- 
house was built in Love Lane (Tileston street) in 1718 by the ex- 
ecutors of Foster Hutchinson, and Jeremiah Condy was the teacher. 
In 1717 south writing school was established on Mason street, and 
the first master was Amos Angier. Thetwo grammar (Latin) and 
three writing schools were all of the public schools existing in Boston 
previous to the Revolution. They were controlled by the selectmen, 
assisted by a few invited gentlemen and the clergy. During the 
siege of Boston the schools were all discontinued with the exception 
of one kept by Elias Dupee, gratuitously, for which vocation he ap- 
peared to have a penchant. Iu the fall of 1776 the schools were 
opened. Another writing school, upon Common street, was added, 
with Samuel Cheney as master. 

These schools were remodeled in 1780. The North Latin School 
was discontinued as a Latin school. The reading and writing de- 
partments were separated, and the whole placed under the direction 
of a school committee, chosen annually by the town. 

Primary schools were established in 1818. 

The English High School went into operation in 1821. 

Boys attended school the year round, and the girls from April 
20 to Oct. 20. 

The ghildren were to begin the study of arithmetic at eleven 
years of age, and when they were twelve they were taught to make 
pens. (Quills, before steel pens were known. ) 

School hours were distributed as follows: From the third Mon- 
day in April to the third Monday in October, 7.30 to 11 and 2 to 
5. The balance of the year they began at 8.30 and ended at 4.30. 
The schoolhouses had bells in them, which were rung at the hours 
of opening and tolled until the master was present, as well as at 
the dismissal of school. 

Vacations were of limited quantity. The masters were excused 
from keeping school every Thursday and Saturday afternoons ; also 
the afternoon preceding fasts and thanksgivings, the first Monday 
in June, election week, the Fourth of July, commencement week, 
Christmas day and general training days; also whenever the mas- 
ters and ushers were obliged by law to perform military duty, or 
when so ordered by special vote of the committee. 

In 1810 there were eight public schools with 2,000 pupils, beside 
500 in private schools. The population at that time was about 
38,000, In 1850 with a population of 140,000 there were 20,000 
scholars. In 1880, population 375,000, the pupils numbered 53,- 
000, beside a large number in private schools. 


i 








LONDON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


“ London teachers skim the cream of the business in 
Great Britain,” says Elizabeth Putnam Heaton in the 
New York Mail and Express There is certainly no 
such array of women teachers in the world as is gathered 
in London. The board schools employ about four thou- 
sand teachers, while the church schools, endowed schools, 
and private schools employ 4,000 more, and there are 
8,000 governesses teaching in families. There are, there- 
fore, in round numbers, 16,000 women teachers, with up- 
wards of 3,000 male teachers, in that city. The board 
employs one half as many men as women; that is, from 


2,207 to 4,300. 


i 


and get through at eighteen or nineteen. If she begins 
at twelve, she usually loses a year or two, so that she is 


to prepare for the government scholarship examination, 
which she is required to pass with credit. 
this, she loses her place, and has had her apprenticeship 


for her pains. 


for a government certificate ; having done this success- 
fully, she secures the London teachers’ diploma. 
certificated, which she cannot possibly be till twenty-two, 
her wages will be raised from $250 to $425 a year, which 
will be increased $15 a year for excellence in teaching 
till she reaches, at the age of thirty-two, the magnificent 
sum of $500. 


smoother. 
apprenticeship, she may surrender her work, enter a 
training college, and take a two years’ course similar to 
that of the normal schools of the United States, and upon 
graduation she is eligible at twenty-two to a position pay- 
ing $450. 


for upon graduation from a training college is $150. Of 
the 4,360 women teachers, 729 rank as head mistresses, 
3,560 as assistant teachers; and the highest salaries paid 
to any one of the teachers, even in exceptional cases, is 
$625. 
$400. 


the school, from $600 to $1,300, although the principals 
of some of the larger schools receive as high as $1,500, 
which is the largest salary drawn by any woman under 
the London School Board. The average salary of the 
head mistresses is $940. The mistresses of the girls’ 
grammar schools in New York receive all the way from 


$1,900 to $2,700. 
while girls receive but 75 cents. When a woman’s max- 
when the woman’s maximum as a mistress is $1,500, the 


masters’ is $2,000; and $2,000 is the highest salary paid to 
any man by the London School Board. 





English elementary schools. They regularly admit pupils 
at three years of age, and at four they are doing system- 
atic’ school work. From seven years of -age upward, 
boys and girls do not attend school together, and until re- 
cently all the boys’ schools were taught by men : there 
are now a few women in these schools, by way of experi- 
ment. 

The process of securing appointment for a woman is 
novel to Americans. Parents may apply for a position as 
teacher for their daughter when she is twelve years old, in 
which case she is putin training. She is first made a mon- 
itor, and performs some minor details while continuing 
her studies. At thirteen she is appointed a candidate. 
The head teachers and the managers of the school first 
visit her home, inspect her surroundings, ask her parents 
about her health, investigate very closely the influences to 
which she has been subjected. If these are satisfactory, 
she assists the regular teachers in the “baby room,” and is 
assigned some class in which to test her aptitude for 
teaching. A large number of the girls drop out during 
this year. At fourteen she is indentured as a regular ap- 
prentice of the school board, which apprenticeship lasts 
four years. The first year she is a probationer, and 
attends a special school for pupil-teachers one half the 
day, teaching small classes under the eye of the head 
teacher the other half the day. She now receives 75 
cents a week as salary. At fifteen she is styled a junior 
pupil-teacher, but her pay is not increased. At sixteen 
and seventeen she is styled a senior pupil-teacher, earning 
$2 a week at sixteen and $2.50 at seventeen. 
to attend the pupil-teachers’ school two mornings in the week, 
and is putin responsible charge of forty scholars, She can 
abbreviate this course by passing an examination equivalent 
to the Oxford or Cambridge junior local examinations. 
As a rule the girls begin this course about two years later, 


She is bound 


eighteen or nineteen before she is ready to teach. At 
first she receives but $150 a year, and frequently this is 
never raised. She is not now sure of a school even at this 
price. If she shows herself a good teacher, she is usually 
given a school, but must attend every class for six months 


If she fails in 


There are two more examinations which she must take 


Once 


The training colleges, however, make the path a little 
At the age of nineteen, having completed her 


Salaries are larger in London than elsewhere 


n England. In Birmingham the most that can be hoped 


Few approach this, the average salary being about 


The head mistresses are paid according to the size of 


The boy teachers at fourteen are paid $1.25 a week, | 


mum as assistant is $600, a man’s maximum is $775; 


The London 





Children go to school much earlier there than here, 
children a year and a half old being often found in the 


teachers also work forty-six weeks in the year, and have 
no long summer vacation, 


BOSTON LETTER. 





Francis Parkman has been forced by continued illness to lay aside 
all literary work, and has resigned as a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College, a position he has filled with 
great acceptance. It looks as though the voluntary attendance 
at prayers had not been wholly a success at Harvard, and the dean 


of the college faculty has been requested by the Board of Over- 
seers to make to the Committee on Government a full and detailed 
report upon the attendance of students at college exercises. The 
following is the resolution : 





Resolved, That the Committee on Government be requested to consider 

and report promptly to this board apon the advisability of making attend- 
ance at daily prayers compulsory; and also upon the advisability of making 
attendance upon recitations and lectures compulsory, and to report 
whether, in their opinion, to 
the general rules affecting « 
} Fred L. Ames has been elected by concurrent action of the pres- 
ident and fellows and the Board of Overseers as successor of 
Francis Parkman. Joseph Lovering, LL.D,, associated with the 
university for fifty-two years, has been elected Hollis professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy emeritus. James R. 
Wheeler has been appointed instructor of Greek and Latin at the 
university, and Frank W. Nicholson, instructor of Sanscrit. 
" John Tetlow, of the Girls’ Latin School, read a paper on 
“Greek and Roman Mathematics”? before the Philological 
Society on Monday, Nov. 5. On the same day Dr. W. L. 
Gage, of Hartford, delivered a literary lecture before the Chaun- 
cey Hall School——On the same day Miss Anpve Whitney 
and Miss Harriet Hosmer were given a reception by the New Enge 
land Woman’s Club. Dr. G. A. Leland, late instructor of phys 
ical culture and hygiene in the government schools at Tokio, Japan, 
at present medical director in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, recently 
gave two addresses in Association Hall upon ‘‘ A Plea for Physical 
Culture in the Home and in the School. 


. * 
The town of Brookline has an advisory board of women to act 
in conjunction with the school committee. ‘The committee appoints 
four women to advise regarding school work. A meeting is ap- 
pointed on the Thursday before the monthly meeting on Monday, 
at which time the Board seeks advice and counsel from these wo- 


men, who present various recommendations. Their advice is re- 
spectfully listened to and very generally followed. It was largely 
through their instrumentality that sewing was introduced. This 
arrangement has been most satisfactory and effective for ten years. 
* * * 

The Normal Music ‘Teachers’ Association, which has held 
monthly meetings for the past two years in Normal Hall, has been 
forced by increased attendance to adjourn to 5 Park street, where 
it met for the first time last Saturday, at one o'clock. The ad- 
dresses were by Pres. H. E. Holt and Prof. Louis C. Elson. Se- 
lect readings were given by Miss May Crawford. The city has 
provided a series of lectures by Miss Laura C. Fisher, in the Latin 
School building, upon Kindergarten Methods. Since Boston has 
assumed this department of education it has shown a disposition to 
place the instruction at the head of the cities of the nation in this 
regard. The instructor of gymnastics and calisthenics at Welles- 
ley College lectured in the Girls’ Normal School building, on Sat- 
urday, upon ‘* The Better Physical Culture of Girls.’’ ‘The teach- 
ers of the city generally availed themselves of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity for professional and personal advancement. 


any further action is necessary with regar 
liscipline and studies at the university. 
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+ a * 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, the founder of the New England 
Publishing Company, the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN 
TEACHER, and Education, whose presidency of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction and the National Association at Madison in 
1884 placed him in the front rank as an organizer and executive 
manager, has been nominated for the Legislature by the Republicans 
of his district, in a caucus attended by a thousand people. Before 
the JOURNAL goes to press he will undoubtedly have been elected. 
—Joshua H, Davis, Esq., for twenty-five years superintendent of 
schools in Somerville, recently resigned, was nominated by the Re- 
publicans of his district for the Legislature, which is equivalent to 
an election. Every recent session of the Legislature has had among 
its most efficient workers retired teachers or supervisors. Messrs. 
Bicknell and Davis will be among the most valuable members of 
the House of Representatives. WARREN WINTHROP, 


THIS AND THAT. 





A thousand leaves, 
Like birds that fly the mournful northern air, 
Flutter away from the old forest eaves. 


— A Spanish edition of Ramona has just made its appearance. 
— General F. A. Walker will deliver the Sheridan eulogy in 
Tremont Temple, on Dee. 18, at 3 p. m. 

— It is said that Captain A. C. P. Haggard, a brother of the 
author of Siz, is about to appear as a novelist. 

— The greatest national debt borne by any of the nations of the 
globe is that of France, which owes about six billions. 

— The famous Libby Prison has been sold to a new syndicate, 
who are to put it on exhibition in Chicago, It brought $24,000. 

— Roanoke College has just enrolled its first Japanese student. 
He has entered for the full course. Roanoke is represented at 
seven theological seminaries this year. 

— An official photograph of Mr. Ruskin has been issued. He 
has lately ‘‘ been taken in his garden with a background of ferns,’’ 
and expresses himself as well pleased with the picture. Ruskinites 
will be gratified to know that he has authorized his publisher to 
present it to the public. 

— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burdett, talking of Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, says: ‘* Most of the scenes in the book are real; that, for in- 
stance, in which Cedric undertakes to teach his grandfather base- 
ball. One day, the original thought it necessary to instruct me im 
the great national game. After a great deal of explaining, I was 
obliged to admit that I was rather stupid. ‘Oh, no, you’re not, 
dearest,’ protested the little boy, ‘ you’re not at all stupid; but 1’m 
afraid I’m ‘not a good splainer, and then, as you’re ajlady, of 





course baseball is not very easy to you,’ "’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


IntropuctToRyY Lessons ry EnGiish GRAMMAR, FOR 
Use In LowER GRAMMAR GRADES. By Wm. H. Maxwell, 
M.A., Ph.D. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 151 pp., 74x5. 
The theories of the day are in no one thing so mixed as in the 

teaching of Grammar. A few years since, everybody taught anal- 

ysis and parsing, and enthusiasm ran high, when suddenly the in- 
stitutes and conventions began to ridicule that method and pro- 
duced numerous illustrations in proof of the fact that the teaching 
of Grammar did not result in enabling children to speak and write 
their mother tongue correctly or easily. There was then a bound 
over to language lessons more and more diluted until the New(?) 

Edueation claimed the language lesson as its own particular star. 

Then the institute and convention began to ridicule the lack of re- 

sults from such teaching, finding it easy to show that children did 

not always write correctly and wisely, even though they might write 

easily, under the new dispensation. 

The present condition of the educational world seems to be, that 
the more conservative forces of a few years since have just joined 
the procession toward language lessons, while those who have been 
experimenting therein have very largely set their faces toward 
Lindley Murray; so there are two very strong currents running in 
opposite directions, and books are being published in large num- 
bers to meet the requirements of both these currents. 

Dr. Maxwell has accepted the situation, and has made a language 
book with his face set toward the old-time grammarians. He has 
no sympathy with those moderns who claim that the parts of speech 
should never be taught till the final year or two of the grammar 
school course, and devotes these introductory lessons to the teach- 
ing of the sentence and its parts, the parts of speech, with analysis. 
But he allows no one to go beyond him in the use of the illustrative 
method ; and every art and device of type is placed at his com- 
mand for the making of an entertaining presentation with every 
modern art and suggestion of the fundamentals of grammar. 





MARcHING TO Victory. By Charles Carleton Coffin, 
author of ‘‘ The Boys of ’76,” ‘* The Story of Liberty,’’ ‘* Old 
Times in the Colonies,’’ ‘* Building the Nation,’’ ‘* Drum-Beat 
of the Nation,’’ etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 491 pp., 9x6}. Price, $3.00. 

This volume treats of the second period of ‘‘ The War of the 
Rebellion,’’ including the year 1863. The distinguished author 
has shown the same wonderful ability which has characterized his 
writings on war topics in his other books for the young. He opens 
this second volume of the series with 1863, a period of gloom to 
the Union forces; but the scenes soon change by the success of the 
Union Army of the Cumberland in Tennessee. Following the 
chronological order of stirring events, he describes the disastrous 
defeat of the Union forces at Chancellorsville, and the repulse of 
the Confederates at Suffolk in Virginia, the movements which re- 
sulted in Union victories at Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, 
Champion, Big Black River, and the siege of Vicksburg. Then 
follow the achievements of the Army of the Potomac at Gettys- 
burg, the Army of the Tennessee at Vicksburg, and the army at Port 
Hudson,—followed in the closing months of the year by Union 
eee at Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and at Knox- 
ville. 

This year will ever be memorable in United States history. 
January Ist of that year four millions of the African race received 
their freedom at the hands of Abraham Lincoln, which led the 
way for their being accorded the right of citizenship. Mr. Coffin 
was an intensely interested spectator of many of the great events 
which he graphically describes, and deduces, for his readers, in his 
marvellously lucid style the lessons of the great struggle. He 
shows that it was between free and slave labor, between aristocracy 
and democracy,—in short, a conflict of ideas of great national im- 
port. No American could be better qualified for the task he has 
imposed upon himself of writing for the young an impartial and 
candid history of these exciting years of our nation’s existence. 

This book is beautifully illustrated, printed in exquisite taste on 
tinted paper, and well bound. The boys and girls of this genera- 
tion will get from this series of books a vivid conception of the 
struggles and triumphs for freedom and union through which their 
fathers and mothers passed a qv**ter of a century ago. 


Tne Boy TRAVELERS IN AUSTRALASIA. By Thomas W. 
Knox, author of ‘The Boy Travelers in the Far East,’’ ‘in 
South America,’ ‘‘in Russia,’’ and ‘‘on the Congo,’’ ‘‘ The 
Young Nimrods,” ‘‘ The Voyage of the Vivian,” ete. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 538 pp., 9x64. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. Knox gives the adventures of two youths in a journey to 
the Sandwich, Marquesas, Society, Samoon, and Feejee Islands, 
and through the colonies of New Zealand, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. The value 
of such books as Mr. Knox supplies from his facile pen to the 
young cannot easily be over-estimated. His pages reveal the his- 
tory, geography, and the habits and conditions of the countries he 
describes in a way that fascinates, while at the same time he in- 
structs. The illustrations of the text become object lessons which 
tend to fasten in the mind of the young the lessons he teaches in 
his text. The islands of the Pacific and the great Southern Con- 
tinent are not generally well known by the student and young 
readers of this nation. This portion of the globe is coming to be 
of great political and commercial importance, and should be made 
a matter of study. Australia was first settled in 1788, and this is 
its centennial anniversary,—a most fitting time for a more general 
study of its history and eonditions. Mr. Knox writes from his 
personal knowledge, supplemented by information drawn from all 
available sources, and is thus enabled to show the progress made 
in this antipodal section of the globe through the vast increase of 
population and the mighty influence of railways, telegraphs, and 
other modern inventions. It is a book by the reading of which 
every young person in America would profit. The maps on the 
front and rear covers are very valuable features of this useful book, 
showing as they do the recent explorations and all the latest de- 
velopments in the Australian colonies. There are about five hun- 
dred engravings in the volume, suited to make the text more inter- 
esting and instructive. Happy will be the boys and girls who get 
this book during the coming gift season of Christmas and New 
Years, 


An Iniustratep Primer. By Sarah Fuller. Boston: 

D. C, Heath & Co, 101 pp.; 74 x5. 

Miss Fuller is an expert in teaching deaf children to read. 
Those who have seen her with a class appreciate the skill with 
which she handles these unfortunate little people; and this volume 
abounding in pictures, as it must to be {of service to them, is not 
only the most perfect primer for deaf mutes, but; is correspond- 


ingly rare as a book for little people with ears as well as eyes. | It 

has 218 pictures which with the lessons give all the essentials in a 

child’s reading book. 

Voicanors AND Eartruquakes. By Samuel Kneeland, 
A.M., M.D., author of ‘‘ Wonders of the Yosemite Valley and 
of California,”’ ‘‘ An American in Iceland,” ete. 220 pp., ) x 3. 
Price, $2.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The author of this interesting and instructive book was a well- 
known Boston scientist whose recent death in Germany has caused 
great regret. His aim in this book was to present a popular ac- 
count of the nature, causes, and effects of earthquakes, and their 
geographical distribution. His facts are drawn from personal ob- 
servation in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Japan, Iceland, 
the Mediterranean Basin, Spain and the United States. His inves- 
tigations led him to conclude that volcanic phenomena are caused 
by water from the surface of the land or the sea, gaining access to 
the sedimentary strata between the crust and the centre of the 
earth, and then becoming heated by the crushing movements, up- 
lifts, depressions, and fractures, consequent on the secular cooling 
of the globe, and concludes that earthquakes are due to the same 
causes. A very interesting chapter deals with the various theories 
put forth by scientists in different parts of the world as to the direct 
causes of earthquakes, and also with the peculiarities of the phe- 
nomena, The work is well illustrated. 





Tue Lire or Generat Pare H. Suermpan. By 
Frank A. Burr and Richard J. Hinton. Illustrated. Provi- 
dence, R. LL: J. A. & R. A. Reid. 445 pp., 8}x6. Price, 
$2.50. Sold by subscription. 

This handsome volume shows how one of the notable heroes of 
the Civil War rose from a humble lad, and by bis career and achiev- 
ments attained the head of the United States Army. ‘‘ Little 
Phil,’’ as he was familiarly called, was a masterly leader of men 
upon the battlefield. There is a blending of romance and stern 
reality illustrated in these pages, in which are given realistic de- 
scriptions of the marches, raids, and charges of the famous horsemen 
Sheridan led into conflict. It also gives an interesting history of 
the great cavalry operations and their leaders during the period of 
the great war. Sheridan was a born soldier. He inspired his 
‘troopers’? with daring and courage by his own magnetism. 
Messrs. Burr and Hinton are graphic and brilliant writers as they 
were distinguished fighters in the Union army. ‘The illustrations, 
seventy-five in number, are by leading Boston artists, and the vol- 
ume is well executed mechanically. It is in octavo form, and sells 
by subscription. 

Tar Sone Century. Compiled by C. W. Bardeen, 
editor of the School Bulletin. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
87 pp.. 8x6. Price, 15 cents. 

This useful little book contains a very good collection of standard 
songs for school and home, most of which have been rearranged for 
this book. We notice with satisfaction that the music has been 
made to keep within the compass of children’s voices. Much of 
the music written for the young is pitched too high for a wise use 
in schools. The Exercise Songs form a valuable feature of this 
book, and are wisely arranged, so that they may be performed in 
ordinary school desks. Mr. Bardeen has been aided by many 
teachers in making this collection, and they are fully up to the 
standard of the musical taste of to-day. 





Astronomy Nore Boox. By Marion L. Berneike, 
M. D., Teacher of Natural Sciences in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Central School, New York: A. Lovell & Co. 36 pp., 9x 7}. 
Nothing could be more suitable or convenient for teachers and 

students than this Note Book on Astronomy for use in high schools, 
academies, colleges, and for use in home study. It has thirty-six 
printed pages, giving in a concise and condensed form the essential 
facts of Descriptive Astronomy, interleaved with blank leaves for 
notes. A very complete list of diagrams, to be drawn, suggests the 
use of this valuable book. It is mu/tum in parvo; the questions 
for review are searching, and the teacher or student who is able to 
answer them all correctly would be pronounced well versed in ele- 
mentary astronomy. We wish more subjects in science could be 
presented in this admirable topical manner for school and private 
study use. 


SigukD Stempe. A Dramatic Trilogy. By Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 3823 pp., 74 x5. 
Price, $1.50. 

This admirable drama has been translated from the Norwegian 
by William Morton Payne, and presents to the English reader a 
noble production from the creative genius of Bjirnson. It is his- 
toric in character. In the twelfth century Norway was plunged 
into civil strife by the pretensions to the throne of one Sigurd,— 
surnamed Slembe,—a worthless youth. The trilogy deals with the 
history of his struggles for supremacy from his early years until his 
final failure and defeat, when peace was restored to Norway. As 
a specimen of Norse literature it must rank high. While its success 
on the American stage would not be warranted, yet it has had suc- 
meee representations in Copenhagen, under the supervision of the 
author, 


Evizaseta Barrett Brownina. By John H. Ingram. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 4$x6}, 264 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is the nineteenth volume of ‘* The Famous Women Series ”’ 
furnished by the enterprise of Roberts Brothers. Mrs. Browning 
was of such literary eminence, and endowed with such qualities of 
mind and heart, that it seems strange that her more complete biog- 
raphy has not been long since brought out. She died in 1861, and 
we have in this little biography of Mr. Ingram the only accurate 
and trustworthy sketch of the life and literary career of this gifted 
poetess. Mrs. Browning loved Italy, and her championship of its 
political interests probably will account for some of the neglect 
she has received from English reviewers and biographers. The cele- 
brated poem, ‘* Aurora Leigh,’’ with all its artistic imperfections, 
has portrayed the inner life of a great and good woman. It isa 
remarkable autobiography. 


DreamTuorP. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Lee & 
, Shepard. 299 pp., 7x 434. Price, 50 cents. 

Given a summer day and a hammock in the orchard, or a winter 
night, a cosy room and a glowing fire; then add Dreamthorp, and 
if the reader does not lose himself in literary delights he is no book 
lover. The turns of thought in the essay ‘‘On the Importance of 
a Manto Himself’’ could not be more enjoyable in Elia, as wit- 
ness, ‘‘ The globe has been circumnavigated, but no man ever yet 
bas’’; and ‘‘ Every man’s road in life is marked by the graves of 
his personal likiogs.’”’ ‘* The flavor of opiam can be detected in 
The Ancient Mariner and Christabel.’’ No less charming are the 
dreamings over ‘‘ Books and Gardens,’’ ‘* Meu of Letters,” ‘A 
Lark’s Flight,” and ‘‘ A Shelf in My Bookcase.”’ ‘The whole col- 





lection is simply delicious. 


CLAssics FOR CHILDREN. oo — ng (on 
Reading and Other Subjects). By Edwin Ginn. ith Notes 
and a Sketch of Ruskin’s Y- by D. H. M. 148 pp., 7x4}, 
3oston: Ginn & Co. Price, cents. 

me volume contains four lectures on Books and Reading, War 
and Work, selected from Sesame and Lilies and Crown of Wild 
Olive, abridged slightly for school use. We doubt if any selections 
could be made better than these, from “‘ the greatest master of En- 
glish prose,” for this admirable series of books for children. Mr. 
Ginn evinces sound judgment in his notes. They are not diluted at- 
tempts to change the text, but aids, in brief, to enable the young 
readers to understand it completely. ‘‘ The Index to Notes’’ wil] 
be found very handy for the student. 





Harvarp Vespers. Addresses to Harvard Students by 
the Preachers to the University. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
233 pp., 7x434. Price, $1.00. ; 

These addresses, which we are glad to see put into a printed vol- 
ume, are those delivered by the Plummer Professor and the preach- 
ers to Harvard University at the vesper services from 1886-1888. 
Criticism of the lectures is hardly necessary when mention is made 
of the gentlemen who delivered them,—Dr. Peabody, Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, George A. Gordon, and Dr. MecKen- 
zie, and we will only add that not only the students of all colleges, 
but people in all walks of life, will find inspiration in them, It is 
doubtful if a better book of sermons was ever published. 





LirrLe Miss “ Wuerzy’s” Brotruer. By Penn Shirley. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 154 pp., 6)x5. 

We should like to see the person who thinks it ‘‘ easy enough to 
write for children’? attempt a book like the Miss ‘‘ Wheezy”’ 
stories. Excepting Sophie May’s childish classics, we don’t know 
of anything brighter published than the sayings and doings of the 
little Louise and her friends, Their pranks and capers are no 
more like Dotty Dimple’s than those of one bright child are like 
another's, but they are just as “‘ cute’’ as those of the little folks 
that play in your yard or around your neighbor’s doorsteps. We 
number ‘‘ Wheezy’’ and Kirke among our dear friends. 





Tue Housrnoitp or Gren Howry. By Luey Lillie, 
author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Money,’’ ‘‘ Jo’s Opportunity,’’ “ Kolfe 
House,”’ ete. New York: Harper & Bros. 368 pp., 64x 4}, 
Price, $1.00. 

This volume adds another to the popular Harper’s Young 
People Series. It is a story such as Mrs. Lillie never fails te write, — 
of great interest to young persons. Few books have been more 
popular than her “ Nan,’’ ‘* Rolfe House,’’ “‘ Jo’s Opportunity,” 
the story of ‘‘ Music and Musicians,’’ etc., among.the young. The 
Household of Glen Holly presents home life in all its variety in a 
healthful way. For the coming holiday gift books, parents and 
teachers will do well to get this. It will delight the children. 


A Srart In Lire. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston : Lee 

& Shepard. 163 pp., 64x 5. 

When we have said a book is by Trowbridge all the boy asks is 
to get his hands on it; and this is one of the best of the many 
Trowbridge has put into the boys’ hands. It tells the struggles of 
a lad who left an unhappy home and went.‘‘ West” to “ grow up 
with thecountry,’’ in western New York. The youngsters will get 
good lessons from reading about the way in which Walden made 
friends, and find a good deal of amusement in the accounts of the 
honey-gathering and the bear-shooting. The book is to be com- 
mended to the young folks, and will be enjoyed by them. 


THe PRestpENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1896. A Scrap-Book 
Chronicle. Compiled by an Editor of that Period. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 163 pp.; 7x5. Price, 50 cents. 

This book forecasts the probable campaign of 1896 for the Pres- 
idency, when the combined forces of Socialism, Anarchy, and Athe- 
ism are to meet their defeat at the hands of a living, determined 
American patriotism. It is written in a graphic style, and its 
prophecies if fulfilled will present our country eight years hence 
purified and free from great dangers. It is an interesting bit of 
speculative writing and calculated to do much good. 





Tur Cuinp’s Sona Book. By Mary H. Howliston, 
Oakland School, Chicago. New York and Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 128 pp., 6x 44. 

This book is designed for the home circle ag well as for use in 
schools, It contains a good variety of songs for children of all 
grades. Most of the pieces are fresh, and published in this col- 
lection for the first time, yet a number of the most popular of the 
old songs are included. The words and music are good and hap- 
pily adapted to the children at home and in school. 





Boston AND Its SusurBs. Boston: Press of Stanley & 
Usher. 204 pp., 64 x4}. 

_This is a most handy and accurate guide book of Boston and 
vicinity. It enables the stranger to find readily all the notable 
points of interest, and supplies a description of special places in a 
very comprehensive way. It gives a table of distances, has a good 
_ and best of all an alphabetical index, very full, for ready 
reference. 


D. Loruror Co., Boston, publish two thousand illus- 


trated books and five magazines for the family. They mail a beau- 
tiful illustrated Book Bulletin, on application, to any address. 
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MANUAL TRAINING PROGRAM IN SPRING- 


FIELD, MASS. 


SENIOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL YEAR. 


Elementary course in the use of wood-working tools. Tools de - 
scribed, and adjustment of parts explained. Rules of mechanics. 


FIRST HIGH SCHOOL YEAR. 


Academic Studies.— Algebra ; Physiol one 
English Language. - ee 
Shop Work.—Joint-Making ; Sand-Papering ; Staining and Var- 
nishing ; Grinding and Honing Tools; Lectures on Grain of Wood ; 
Wood-Turning, Scraping, Polishing; Lectures on Kinds of Wood 
and their Uses; Carving, Saw-Filing. 
Drawing.—Shop Drawings, Principles of Projection, Use of 
Instruments; Pen Lining; Lettering; Simple Objects Measured 
and Drawn to Scale; Perspective Drawing from Models and Ob- 
ae ; Instrumental Drawings of Details and the Whole of Simple 
achines from Figured Freehand Sketches ; Outdoor Sketchiug. 


SECOND HIGH SCHOOL YEAR, 


Academic Studies.— Geometry ; General History; Zodlogy, 14 
weeks; Physical Geography, 12 weeks ; Botany ; Civil Govern- 
ment; Elementary Chemistry. 

Shop Work.— Forging, Welding, Tempering; Soldering, Braz- 
ing, Pattern-Making; Lectures on Kinds of Metal and their Uses; 
Moulding, Casting. 

Drawing.—Shop Drawings, Geometric Problems, Orthographic 
Projection, Perspective Drawing, Study of Light and Shade; Pat- 
tern Drawing, Isometric Projections, Flat Tinting, Architectural 
Drawing, Historic Ornament; Architectural Drawing, Outdoor 
Sketching, Architectural Details. 


THIRD HIGH SCHOOL YEAR. 


Academic Studies.— Rhetoric ; Higher Algebra ; Chemistry, 
French or German; Higher Geometry ; Arithmetic Reviewed ; 
American and English Literature ; Geology. 

Shop Work.—Chipping and Filing Metals ; Turning, Planing 
and Drilling Metals; Study of Machinery; Machine Construction. 

Drawing.—Line and Brush Shading; Pen and Ink Sketching : 
Shop Drawings ; Finished Drawings of Structure or Working 
Machine, with Fall Details. 


term; Physics; 








NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association was convened in the City Hall, Manchester, 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 26 and 27. The attendance was 
large. 

The officers were L. S. Hastings, of Claremont, president; C. P. 
Hall, of Hinsdale, vice-president ; Isaac Walker, of Pembroke, 
secretary; and J. W. Stetson, of Manchester, treasurer, who, with 
the others, constituted the executive committee. 

Programs printed in two colors were furnished by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The Association was called to order by President Hastings, soon 
after ten o’clock. The preliminary exercises were followed by a 
general discussion on the topic, ‘Conservation of the Teacher's 
Power,’ which was opened by Miss Lucretia E. Manahan, of 
Manchester. The conservation of the teacher’s power resolves itself 
into the factors of growth, circumstances, environments, good 
health, varied culture, enthusiasm for the work, and the use of 
helpful aids, educational books, journals, etc. The speaker pointed 
out the elements of deterioration in the conservation of power, such as 
over-work, anxiety, ete. The good teacher must supply, to some 
extent, the want of capacity of the pupils; yet the teacher cannot 
fully supply the lack of natural capacity. She must do the best 
she can under the circumstances, conscientiously. She approved of 
training schools, but questioned the application of all the new 
methods, to all grades of schools, that are presented in training and 


normal schools. 
Mr. Bingham of Derry Academy: The teacher should have a 


définite knowledge of what it is to educate, and also a due sense of 
the dignity of the profession. The teacher, in order to conserve his 
power, must realize and do all he can to promote a due appreciation 
of the aims and motives of his work. The teacher must be growing 
by broadening his culture,—in knowledge of current events. The 
teacher must read educational books and journals. The teacher 
who would conserve his noblest power must become the true friend 
of the pupil. : ‘ 

Mr. W. Geo. Winch, of Manchester, emphasized the importance 
of convincing the pupils that the teacher was their best friend. One 
of the worst things the teacher can do is to worry. If the teacher 
worries himself, he will worry others. ; 

W. E. Sheldon, of Buston, said, one of the most potential mo- 
tives of the teacher for good was to appreciate the fact that the 
grand work of the teacher was the preparation of the youth for 
future good citizenship. This is the great central purpose of the 
school and the legitimate work of the true teacher. Character- 
building, which recognizes the demands of patriotism and active 
duty in the republic, is the true work of the teacher. 

Rev. Mr. Sperry said that an appeal to the principles of emula- 
tion, of duty, and of righteousness through the individual presenta- 
tion of strong feeling, striking illustrations that will move the 
hearts and minds of children, were potent elements of good. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds, speaking on the same, said friction should be 
avoided. Pupils fail in many points, in morals and in lessons, and 
if we allow these things to worry us, as teachers we weaken our 
power. If we do our whole duty in elevating the character of the 
pupil, we should be happy. We cannot run the universe, but we 

ur best. 
“The end exercise was on the question, ‘‘ How Shall School 
Programs Be Shortened and Enriched ?”’ by C. C. Rounds, principal 
of the State Normal School of Plymouth, N. H. A full abstract 
of this address will be found in a future number. 

The president announced the committees as follows : 

On Nominations—Hon. J. W. Patterson, of Concord; J. H. 
Willoughby, of Nashua; and W. A. Robinson, of Franklin Falls 

On Resolutions —William E. Buck, of Manchester ; Prof. C. F. 
Richardson, of Hanover; and Miss F, A. Mathes, of Portsmouth. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association met in two sections for the afternoon,—the Higher 


the main hall. The latter was presided over by C. P. Hall, of 
Hinsdale, vice-president. 

The first exercise was a paper on ‘‘ Primary Number,” by Miss 
Ida J. Rich, of Hanover. She sketched the methods of the olden 
time in the country schools, and contrasted them with the new 
methods now in use. We must use concrete illustrations to awaken 
interest. There is danger of diluting the teaching of numbers by 
the use of too many words. Grubé did a grand pioneer work, but 
all will agree that a modified system, which abridges the routine, 
is much better. Objects should be placed in the hands of the 
pupils. Encourage pupils to play teacher. Cultivate naturalness 
and spontaneity in expression. . We must not crowd the child. In- 
troduce the signs and nomenclatures gradually. The tables require 
much mental drill, which must be made lively and interesting. 
Fractions can be wisely taught at the same time as integral num- 
bers. The paper was practical and sensible to a degree that de- 
serves special commendation. 

The second exercise was upon ‘‘ Vocal Drill and Reading,” by 
F. C. Baldwin, of Manchester. He-made the following program 
as the proper guide in his work. The selections in reading were : 
“* 'Tip’s Success” and ‘‘ Pansy Drill.’’ ‘* The Drill Exercise: 1. 
Me Bugle Song,’’ with Poise Drill; 2. Aisthetic Gymnastics; 3. 
Respiratory Gymnastics; 4. Gymnasties of tho Voice; 5. Articula- 
tion; 6, Emotion. Mr. Baldwin illustrated the above program 
with an interesting class of pupils, and the drill was very thorough, 
and the results in the matter of voice and expression were eminently 
satisfactory. 

The third exercise was on the theme,—‘‘ The Beginning of Writ- 
ten Arithmetic,’’ by Miss J, B. Stewart, of Portsmouth. She had 
a class of seven little children, averaging about eight years of age, 
with which to illffstrate her method of beginning the work of writ- 
ten arithmetic. The class did their work with accuracy and 
marked facility upon the blackboard. 

The closing paper was by Supt. C. H. Morss, of Portsmouth, on 
“‘ Kindergarten Methods in Primary Work.’’ He said: 

Action is the law of the child’s nature, and this activity or rest- 
lessness should be directed into channels that will further develop- 
ment. Reading and writing do not furnish a sufficient field for 
this superabundance of power, and are rather tame to a child who 
has been actively engaged in play up to school age. The games 
and occupations of the kindergarten were invented to train the 
mind to habits of attention, order, neatness, and precision. It is 
necessary to train the child’s powers of observation early. This 
the kindergarten does. If the first half year or even the whole of 
the first year of school life in primary schools were spent in train- 
ing to habits of attention and order, ignoring reading and writing 
for the time, time could be saved in the later work. 

An outline of the different gifts with illustrations of work done 
by pupils, both of the kindergarten and primary school was pre- 
sented, with suggestions for using the occupations of the former in 
the work of the latter. Strong emphasis was laid upon the differ- 
ences of age between the pupils of kindergartens (ages 3 to 5) and 
those of primary schools, and the need of great caution in adapting 
the methods and devices of the one to the needs of theother. If 
children of 6 to 9 years of age are kept employed in occupations 
adapted to those of 3 to 5 mental growth is arrested. 


HIGHER SECTION. 


The session came to order at 2 p. m., with President Hastings 
in the chair. 

Principal C. H. Douglass, of Keene, on ‘‘ Pronunciation of 
Latin.’’? He advocated the use of the ‘‘ Phonetié Method, or Roman 
Method in Preparatory.School Work.’’ There are some reasons 
for using the English method with pupils who are to have only one 
or two years of classical work. 

The next topic was ‘‘ Geometry,’’ by G. L. Hopkins, sub-master 
of the high school, Manchester. His methods required that pupils 
should originate and demonstrate the propositions of geometry. 
This causes the students to enjoy this branch of study. He gave 
the ten pupils in his class the regular lesson of the day to illustrate 
his method to the section. His questioning was sharp and compre- 
hensive, and the lesson was one of great delight to the listeners. 
The paper which followed on ‘‘ English literature in Prepara- 
tory Schools,’’ by Prof. C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, 
was an elaborate and scholarly presentation of the value, impor- 
tance, and methods of studying English literature in the “‘ fitting 
schools’’ for college. No abstract could adequately convey the 
scope of Professor Richardson’s suggestions. We hope to present 
his views at some future timein the JOURNAL, in articles from his 
pen. His plan was to follow the natural way, and look for the 
best models of reading to be found in the writing of the best authors, 
then base your teaching upon grammar, dictionary, and rhetoric. 
Teach him to read first and then teach him to write, with natural- 
ness and skill. Keep the standard of reading high. Magnify the 
life of literature. We need literary reading as a first requisite,— 
masterpieces of the great authors. 

John Pickard, principal of the high school, Portgmouth, consid- 
ered the subject, ‘‘ A Course in English.’’ 

The speaker outlined as fellows the work done in the Portsmouth 
High School, two lessons per week of forty minutes each through 
the course : 

I. Method of Study. 1. Setting of the author: (a) His times; 
(b) Customs of his times; (c) His life; (d) His contemporaries, 
domestic and foreign; (e) Show how his writings grew from the 
‘times’ and associations. 2. Study of the situation: (a) Cir- 
cumstances of writing ; (6) Careful analysis and meaning; (c) Fig- 
ures; (d) Allusions; (e) Metre; (/) Transposing from poetry to 
prose; (g) Memorizing fine selections; (h) Discussion of character ; 
(i) Abstract writing. 

Il. Supplementary Work. Design of such work. First and 
second years, knowledge of American literature; third and fourth 
years, knowledge of English literature. Recommends books to be 
read out of the classroom. Advantages of giving a large amount 
of work: (1) Libraries are limited; (2) Educational power of 
having a list of books before the pupil; (3) Pupil allowed to pass 
his own judgment. Results hoped for are a more thoughtful appre- 
ciation of literature, and a practical working knowledge of the same. 
Conclusions: (1) Love of literature not inculeated by being too 
microscopic; (2) By going too slowly; (3) By allowing the crude 
ideas of the child to remain, but (a) by allowing the child to grow, 
(6) by continually leading him on. In connection with all this 
work there is a complete course in inductive language teaching. 


EVENING SESSION. 


President Hastings called the Association to order at 7.30, and 
introduced Wm. T. Harris, LL D., of Concord, Mass., who spoke 
on ‘* The Rationale of the Course of Study in the Common Schools.’’ 
This paper will appear in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Following Dr. Harris’s able paper came an address by Supt. 
Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., upon the subject, ‘‘ 1n- 
dustrial Work and Drawing as a Means of Intellectual Education.’’ 





with things which it necessitates gives us clearer thoughts, and ena- 
bles us to enlarge our knowledge of all solid forms without the 
need of their references to the primary sources of such knowledge. 
In other words, he did not contend for industrial training as a 
means in itself, but because such training reacted upon the mind, 
and hence had a definite pedagogical value Through industrial 
training the channels of the world of matter lead to the world of 
mind, The eye sees what the previous education of all the senses 
has taught it to see. A Milton saw in the heavens the wonderful 
goodness and power of God; a Newton, the illustrations of the 
laws of gravitation ; a tailor only a garment with the stars for but- 
tons. We do not see things, but recall concepts of things before 
seen. Hence we see clearly only as our concepts have been clear, 
these depending not upon the number of times we have seen an ob- 
ject, but whether we have handled it, and thus obtained vivid 
impressions. Drawing and manual training aid us in building up 
clear concepts. The eye only recalls, it does not make up the per- 
ception. By manual training we impress that we may afterwards 
express. There is a misunderstanding when we say ‘‘ manual train- 
ing.’’ We should rather say we train the mind through the hand. 
It is possible to get thought out of a steam engine or a building, as 
well as out of natural scenery. Pupils want drawing to make 
them men and women, not draughtsmen. Drawing is the language 





of the appearance of form and not form itself, and hence all draw- 
ing to get concepts should be freehand, and from the objects, and 





not pictures. 
Mr. Balliet was listened to with the closest attention by a large 
audience. 


SECOND Day. 


The first business Saturday morning was the election of the fol- 
lowing officers : 

President—C. P. Hall, Hinsdale. 

Vice-President—C. H. Morss, Portsmouth. 

Secretary—Isaac Walker, Pembroke. 

Treasurer—George I. Hopkins, Manchester. 

Additional Members of Executive Committee—J. H. Willoughby, 
Nashua; L. J. Rundlett, Concord. 

Prin. Isaac Walker then read a short sketch of the early meet- 
ings of the Association, including the act of incorporation, and the 
objects of the Association as set forth in the call and some of the 
early papers. Among other things a normal school was advocated, 
and $1,500 was pledged to start such a school on the condition 
that the state should contribute an equal amount. Two meetings 
were held at first each year, in different parts of the state. 

The next paper was by Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, 
R. I., upon Examinations. He thought them the most efficient of 
educational forces when properly conducted, though as used there 
were many varieties, some of which were positively bad. In order 
that examinations may do their legitimate work, the teachers must 
first be taught not only how to teach, but what to teach. With 
this end in view the school authorities of his own city had prepared 
a manual for the guidance of its teachers, and this was revised each 
year. The foundation was to be laid in requiring from teacher and 
pupil perfect fairness, perfect honesty, and individual work. A 
much higher estimate was to be placed upon the power to secure 
good habits than amount of work, and it was insisted that the 
child’s mental clothing should be made to order. Perfect accuracy 
was also to be required, and premiums were not to be given for im- 
perfect work. Mr. Littlefield went through the whole course of 
study, showing how the teaching was done so that the examinations 
might accomplish their purpose, ‘The scale of working used was— 
Excellent, good, fair, poor, very poor. In examining written pa- 
pers let the marking be done by one teacher, and mark one ques- 
tion in all papers before going to the next question. When the pa- 
pers are returned with the marks upon them, as well as commenda- 
tions, require written conf@asions of faults from each pupil. 
Teachers should be judged by the staying quality of their instrue- 
tion. ‘The speaker had little sympathy with the idea that there 
was any great strain upon the pupils from examination if they, and 
the teacher also, had previously done honest work, And the marks 
were often discreditable to the teacher rather than the pupil. What 
cannot be stated is not known. Washington, Grant, Lincoln, and 
others whom we admire, did not become nervous in crises. He 
advocated the principle of ‘‘cramming’’ because that was just 
what the lawyer, minister, and every one else did when he wanted 
to appear at his best. 

The next subject treated of was School Supervision. 
Superintendent Balliet led off by declaring that at least city 
superintendents ought not to act as clerks of the School Boards or 
purchasing agents, because that could as well be done by those not 
specially trained for the proper work of the superintendent. But 
they should dothese two things,—meet the teachers and give them 
regular courses in pedagogics as well by words as in the school- 
rooms by example, and, second, have charge of the examinations 
by making out and examining the papers. ‘They should also be 
advisers of the school committee upon all school questions. No 
considerable time of the teachers’ meetings should be taken up 
with the trials of the teachers. ‘This had better be done in pri- 
vate. ‘The schools of the country will be built up through the la- 
bors of those in the profession, mainly. The test of good superin- 
tendents is not in the salary, but in ability to lead the teachers and 
teach them to teach. 

Supt. O. 5S. Williams, of Nashua, then spoke of the need of 
very intimate relations between the teachers and superintendent, 
and then detailed some of the imperfections in our school laws re- 
garding attendance upon the schools, and touched upon the ques 
tion of supervision of private schools. He thought we should have 
not only state supervision, but county and municipal, all under the 
state euperintendent and his assistants. Provision ought also to be 
made to compel attendance of teachers upon teachers’ meetings. 
Mr. C. C. Lord, of the Hopkinton School Board, then gave an 
exhaustive talk upon the condition and needs of the country schools. 
The town system of schools is a great help to these small towns, 
but much more is still needed. So our towns were growing more 
rural and our cities more citified. Pupils used to prefer to sit up 
nights and study out problems for themselves. Now,if anything very 
hard is asked of them they will leave school rather than do it. The lack 
of uniformity in textbooks is a burden upon families moving from 
one town to another, and should be remedied by state law. There 
should also be a free school of higher grade in every town to do the 
work done by the old academies. Towns have not enough good 
resident teachers, will not sufficiently pay for outside talent. EKs- 
pecially there is a lack of male teachers. 

Superintendent Patterson then made a few remarks upon the 
condition of the country schools, and was followed by Superintend- 
ent Buck, of Manchester. 

The usual resolutions were passed, and an adjournment taken at 
half past twelve o’clock, closing sessions of very great pleasure and 





This was not, as many expected, a plea for manual training on the 
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ground of its utility in earning a living, but because the contact 
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WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The fall meeting of the Worcester County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association was held in the High School Hall, Worcester, Oct. 27, 
1888. The officers of the Association are: 


President — James Jenkins, of Worcester. 
Secretary — Miss Carrie L. Paige, of Worcester. 
Treasurer — J. Chauney Lyford, of Worcester. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Following the opening exercises, Mr. A. W. Edson, Agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, delivered an addrvss on 
the topic, ‘‘ Lessons in Nature’s Method of Teaching.’’ The ex- 
pression ‘‘ New Education ”’ is common, yet not easily defined. To 
some it covers everything devised, however extreme in character, 
radical or conservative. Probably the true view is the golden mean 
between the extreme views of the enthusiasts,—the cultivation of 
the perceptive faculties, so that the pupils may see things as they 
aS addition to a perceptive power of a high order, the child 
needs the culture of his reasoning powers. Nature’s method re- 
quires that education should begin with objects. Word-repeatin 
is not reading ; the thought should be the main thing to be consid- 
ered. The meaning of are oa should be ore made 
clear to the mind of the chil object has clearly been 
made to convey its purpose then it should be laid aside, for it will 
often be a hin ce rather than an aid to the pur of the les- 
son. The map should be placed on the north of the school- 
room in the teaching of geography and history. Nature teaches us 
to recognize the importance of slow growth. Slow progress does 
not mean no progress. One thing thoroughly learned each day 
will bring results. Nature teaches that all learning is self- 

uired. Make pupils find out things for themselves. Too much 
help by the er is not true help, but hindrance. Nature 
teaches that learning is pleasant. Next to the home the school- 
room should be the pleasantest place in the world. A cross and 
fretful tone of voice on the part of the teacher will destroy all 
good results. All earnest effort on the part of pupils, should be 
appreciated and commended. Give us teachers who will ‘‘ sing at 
their work.’’ Cheerfulness is magical in its influence for good. 
Teachers should know the individual tendencies of each pupil. 
** Study the child ’’ is a grand adage, and ever new. 

Miss Hill, director of gymnastics in Wellesley College, gave a 
sprightly talk on physical culture. 

Rev. I. J. Lansing, of Worcester, gave the second regular exer- 
cise on the topic, ‘ Hints to Teachers on the Use of the Voice.” 
aie said the voice was the most perfect mirror in the world. All 
mental, physical, and spiritual moods are revealed by the voice. 
Every posture of the body modifies the voice. The character of an 
individual is also revealed by the voice. For the perfect voice we 
need a perfect training of all the powers and characteristics of man- 
hood and womanhood. Good air is essential to good vocalization. 
Impure tone, on the part of the teacher, irritates the children. 
The voice should represent cheerfulness, peacefulness, and the 
essentials of an ideal school. Of primary importance is the ability 
to breathe naturally; and this can be cultivated. Gymnastics that 
will secure good breathing are the most valuable exercises that can 
be given in the school. Keep all of the vocal apparatus open, then 
your tones are full, clear, and pure. To do this, drop your lower 
jaw. This places the chest, can all the organs, in right position to 
produce good tones of voice. We must cultivate the muscles of the 
lips, tongue, throat, and larynx. They are powerful helps in pro- 
ducing tones of voice. Use your lips when you talk; they 
are very useful as an — of speech. 

The closing paper of the morning session was given by J. J. 
Riordan, supervisor of evening schools of Worcester. Topic: 


“* Evening Schools.’’ He gave the history of the origin and growth | 


of the means of giving instruction to the classes for which they are 
designed. In Worcester they began in 1857. At first these schools 
were supported by voluntary means; now the law of the state of 
Massachusetts compels the establishment of these schools in towns 
and cities of a certain number of inh@bitants. He said that they 
were not designed to do the same work as the day schools. The 
pupils differ, the course of study is different, and the teaching 
should be of another type. In a majority of these schools the 
pupils are learning English, and are of foreiga birth. He made a 
strong, earnest plea for the support of these schools, and said the 
great results came from individual work of the teacher. The best 
work in the evening schools was done in the primary classes. The 
evening high school had its place, but was of less importance than 
the elementary evening schools. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On Wealottins--¥. A. Bartlett, Worcester; Dr. W. W. 
Waterman, Clinton; Miss M. M. Geary, Worcester. 

On Resolutions—Supt. J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg; F. P. Me- 
Keon, Worcester; Miss Fannie Holman, Leicester. 

Tickets for a ‘‘ lunch’’ were furnished to all visiting teachers. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
President Jenkins called the session for a business meeting at 


1.45 o’clock. 

Mr. Bartlett, of the Committee op Nominations, reported the 
following list of officers for the coming year, and they were duly 
elected unanimously by ballot : 

President—Franklin P. McKeon, Worcester. 

Vice Presidents—J. Freeman Halil, Leominster; S. J. Blan- 
field, Millbury. 

Secretary—Ella J. Lyford, Worcester. 

Treasurer—J. C. Lyford, Worcester, 

Executive Committee—W. W. Waterman, Clinton; H. W. Kit- 
tredge, Fitchburg. , 

J. G. Edgerly, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, re- 
ported the resolutions, thanking the school committee of Wor- 
cester for the use of the hall, the teachers for their hospitality, 
and favoring increased attention to physical education, and in 
favor of evening schools. The resolutions were adopted. It was 
voted that in future meetings the teachers of the county board 
themselves, and ask a hospitality of the cities or towns where 
the meetings shall be R 

J. C. Greenough, principal of the State Normal School, West- 


field, M ke on the theme, ‘‘ Essentials of good teaching.”’ 
It was po eee] close analysis of the fundamentals in teaching. 
He outlined the essential principles that must be scsegeinns in 
| teaching, and specified the methods to be used to secure the hig oa 
results. No mere abstract can do justice to a paper 80 concisely 
stated, and in which every paragraph is essential to the complete 
appreciation of the connected train of thought. We hope to see 
the paper in print as a guide to successful practical teaching. P 

A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools of Worcester, an 
president of the National Educational Association, spoke on The 
Next Meeting of the National Association.’? He was unable at 
this early period to give exact details of the coming meeting, but 
spoke eloquently of the influence of such Associations upon the 
public mind. a 

He was followed by Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, who 
made a ten-minutes address of great interest. : 

The concluding paper was given by F. P. McKeon, of Worces- 
ter. Topic: ‘Has the Child any Rights which the School is 
Bound to Respect.’’ Our space forbids any abstract of this valu- 
able paper. F 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAKOTA. 


At the territorial fair held recently at Mitchell a new departure 
was made in providing an educational department, which was under 
the supervision of Profs. S. G. Updyke, Brookings, Geo. A. 
McFarland, Scotland and H. E. Kratz, Mitchell. No department 
of the fair attracted greater attention or was more favorably 
commented on. Every available bit of space in the building set 
apart for this exbibit was utilized. It was a grand success, and 
will no doubt be made a permanent department of the fair. 

Dr. Edward Olson, president of the University of Dakota, lo- 
cated at Vermillion reports an embarrassingly )arge attendance of 
students this year. At this time last year there were about 150 
students in attendance; this year the attendance is over 300, and 
they are at a loss how to accommodate them all. Evidently the 
legislature must provide additional buildings for the unprecedented 
growth of this flourishing university. : 

Dakota University at Mitchell is quite well attended, notwith- 
standing the great misfortune which nearly overwhelmed it in the 
loss of life and property last March. Although there are some 
rumors that it will be located elsewhere, it is not probable. Kev. 
A. W. Adkinson is the newly elected acting vice-president. , 

Nearly 100 more pupils were enrolled at the beginning of this 
year in the Mitchell public schools than last. Reports of increased 
attendance are general throughout the territory. With the in- 
creased prices of produce and the excellent prospect of relief from 
our political serfdom, Dakota is already feeling the thrill of a 
coming boom. K. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, Gko, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 


It has become customary for county superintendents to issue cir- 
culars to teachers and school officers. In this way there are some 
plain and stirring statements made which accomplish much good. 
The last of these vigorous addresses that has come to hand was 
issued by Supt. D. B. Pittsford, of Tazewell County, who indulges 
in some very common sense statements. 

Saperintendent Stiver, of Stephenson County, recently held a 
** School Officers’ Convention ’’ in Freeport ‘‘ for the purpose of 
discussing subjects pertaining to the welfare of our schools.’’ Fol- 
lowing are the subjects discussed: ‘‘ Uniformity of Textbooks,’’ 
** Reference Books and Apparatus,’’ *‘ Teachers’ Salaries,’’ ‘‘ Care 
of School Property,’’ ‘‘ Directors’ Duties,’’ ‘* Institute, Arbor Day, 
and Compulsory Laws,”’ ‘‘ How to Keep School Treasurer’s Books,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Conditions Necessary for a Good School.’’ These sub- 
jects were discussed by leading men in the county outside the 
teachers’ ranks. Such meetings ought todo much good. We are 
sorry to know that few counties have attempted to hold them. 

The annual intercollegiate oratorical contest was held at Cham- 
paign. Six colleges were represented. ‘The judges awarded first 
prize to F. W. Wheeler, of Wesleyan University, Bloomington ; 
subject, ‘‘ The Perpetual in America.’’ Wheeler represents IIli- 
nois in the inter-state contest at Grinnell. Iowa, in May next. 

Sarah E. Raymond of Bloomington, president of the Woman's 
State Teachers’ Association has issued to the women teachers of 
the state a circular from which we clip the following : 

Nearly 66 per cent. of the teaching force of the state are women, 
and they should arouse to the importance and magnitude of their 
work. They should organize for a more intimate acquaintance 
with those of their profession, and for closer professional study. 
To further their interests a School Mistresses’ Ciub was organized, 
and held its annual meeting in Bloomington, in May last. At this 
meeting a Woman’s State Teachers’ Association was organized. 
The first meeting opens Thursday evening, Nov. 22, in Blooming- 
ton. Letevery town, city, and township in the state be repre- 
sented. Those who are young in experience are especially urged to 
attend. Those of extended experience can do the cause of educa- 
tion untold good by their presence and their suggestions. 








KENTUCKY, 


Educational matters in the little city of Hendersen are at 
flood tide, and Supt. E. S. Clark is just the man to ‘‘ lead on to for- 
tane.’’ The population is 10,000, the school enrollment 130, while 
the teachers, wide-awake and progressive, number 27. Two hand- 
some and excellently equipped buildings are ready for occupancy. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Prin. F. H. Hanson, who succeeds Mr. B. C. Gregory at the 
Washington Street School, Newark, is doing good work. Mr. 
Hanson was no stranger to Newark teachers, as his active work in 
South Jersey in the Reading Circle had made his name known to all 
Jersey teachers. 


NEW YORK. 


The institute program for Rochester is as follows : 

Primary—1. Oct. 27th; 2. Dee. 8th. 

Intermediate—1. Nov. 3d; 2. Jan. (1889) 5th. 

Grammar—1. Nov. 10th; 2. Jan. (1889) 12th. 

General Institutes on Nov. 24th, Jan, (1889) 26th, Feb. 16th, 





March 23d, April 27th, and May 25th. 


correct an announcement in this de ent of our issue of 
My 25th ult., we reprint the following, with corrections : Mr. J. 
H. Carfrey has resigned his position as principal of the Union 
School, Waterloo, to pursue a course of study at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Prof. A. R. Servew was appointed to succeed him, and ex- 
School Comr. J. S. Boughton was appointed assistant principal. 

NEVADA. 
State Editor, STEPHEN S. L1NGO, Hawthorne. 


The Carson City public schools opened with 500 scholars in at- 
eg C. Ducat has been detailed from the United States 
army to take the professorship of military science in the State 
University. ba “ 

The schools in general have made a good beginning, and it is felt 
that thie will be the most successful year in the history of education 
in Nevada. 

« og H. Brown, of Caldwell, Ohio, has taken charge of the 
school at Belmont, the county seat of Nye County. He comes to 
Nevada highly recommended. 

Principals N A. Hummel, of Wadsworth, and Ww. W. Booher, 
of Elko, have been nominated as Democratic candidates for the 
lower house of the state —— They are good men, and if 

lected will make good records. 

r ‘C,H. Geoven, county superintendent of Humboldt County, and 
principal of the Unionville schools, bas been nominated as the Repub- 
lican candidate for district attorney and ex officio school superin- 
tendent. : 

"- oatee club, composed of teachers and university professors 
in Reno, has been organized. Herbert Spencer’s Education is the 
first book to be taken up. ; 

Perey S. King has been reéngaged to teach the school at Can- 
delaria for the ensuing year. : 

Miss Lucy N. Starling, of Carson City, took charge of the 
school in Columbus, October Ist. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 


Mr. B. D. Haywood, of Ohio, succeeds Supt. N. E. Leach as 
principal of St. Paul schools. 

Furnas County boasts of four brick school buildings, sixty-one 
frame buildings, and thirty-five sod houses. 

The Southeast Nebraska Teachers’ Association meets during 
Thanksgiving vacation at Pawnee city. Prof. Wm. Valentine, 
chairman of the executive committee, will have the program out 
in time. 

Miss Sarah Griswold, of Cook County Normal, was one of the 
instructors in Nemaha County Teachers’ Institute the past summer. 
Her work was highly satisfactory. 

State Supt. George B. Lane is making a determined effort to as- 
certain the number of children attending the church and private 
schools of the state. His aim is to make a complete enumeration 
of the children undergoing instruction in all the schools of the state. 

The new teachers at the State University are: Dr. E. G. Warren, 
lecturer on political and economical science; Prof. V. J. Emery, 
instructor in Latin; Professor Shimeck, instructor in zodlogy; and 
Roscoe Pound, assistant in botanical laboratory. 

Holt County had a larger enrollment at her Teachers’ Institute 
the past summer than any other county in the state, reaching 202. 
The school work of the county won great praise, both at the insti- 
tute and at the fair, where it was placed on exhibition. County 
Supt. C. A. Manville deserves great praise for his indomitable en- 
ergy. 

Under the efficient management of Pres. H. A. Crane, Nebraska 
Central College, Central City, opened for its fourth year with flat- 
tering prospects. Already one hundred students are in actual 
attendance, an increase of sixty per cent. over those at the same 
time last year. 

The following are the locations of a part of the graduating class 
of the State Normal for ’88: Julius Conklin, principal of the 
Palmyra schools; C. J. Pierson, principal of Firth schools; Miss 
Jennie Williams, Nebraska City schools; Miss Clara Pettigrew, 
Lincoln schools; Miss Penelope Smith, State Normal; Miss Ellen 
Campbell, Tecumseh schools; Miss Mattie Cooper, Albion schools. 
Mr. J. F. Ord was tendered the principalship of Shelby schools, 
but was not released from his present contract. 





OREGON, 


The State University, Eugene City, opened with a large attend- 
ance of earnest students. The number will be greatly increased 
during the year. President Johnson is assisted by an able corps 
of experienced teachers. The situation, on the butte north of the 
city, so long desired as a site for an observatory, has been secured 
by the board of regents, and the building will be erected on the 
eastern point of the hill. The proposed building, to be finished by 
Dee. 1, will be a valuable addition to the university. 

Willamette University, Salem (T. Van Scoy, president), opens 
with fine prospects for a large attendance during the entire year. 
The woman’s college department is well patronized. The dean, 
Miss Mattie Hansee, recently of Seattle, W. T., is greatly esteemed 
by the young ladies under her care. The library has been enriched 
by the receipt of the library of the late William Roberts, of As- 
toria. This, with the former bequest of Rev. J. H. Wilbur, adds 
much to its attractiveness. 

Pres. B. L. Arnold, of the State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 

reports flattering attendance, as many worthy young men are 
availing themselves of the opportunity given to obtain a general 
and industrial education. 
_ Albany Collegiate Institute is taking rank as one of the leading 
institutions of the state, and present indications are that it will not 
only hold its own this year, but take a forward step. Hard work 
and determination are sure to win. 

The Monmouth Normal School has the following faculty: Pres. 
D. T. Stanley; Profs. J. M. Powell, C. A. Hodges, P. L. Camp- 
bell, Misses Millie Doughty, Lillian Worth, and Lena Bosworth. 

F. Rigler, a well-known educator, assumes charge of the public 
school of Oregon City. 

R. F. Robinson, ex-superintendent of Polk County, is working 
loyally as principal of the East Portland High School. * 

Prof. J. B. Horner has apparently taken a life position in the 
Roseburg public school. 

Prof. W. E. Yates, formerly of the Independence schools, holds 
the responsible position of principal in the Corvallis School. A 
thorough teacher, progressive, affable, experienced, and uniformly 





successful, he cannot fail to give satisfaction in his new position. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 


The Episcopal Church has two institutions lo- 
cated at Tacoma,—the Anna Wright Seminary 
and Washington College. The former is by far 
the higher in grade. A strange fancy in the West 
is to call every village a city, every man of promi- 
inence by some military title, and every academy 
4 college or university. Both these institutions 
are doing good school work of a rather elementary 
character. 

High school work in the territory can never be 
wholly successful while certain legal restrictions 
remain inforee. ‘* Bat no other language than the 
English nor mathematics higher than algebra shall 
be taught in such graded schools,’’ so reads the 
law. The high schools were decapitated to help 
build up the Territorial University. But the meas- 
ure works injustice to the city schools and fails to 
furnish students for the university. Hence an 
early repeal of this law may be expected. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

The Lindsley Classical Institate, under Profes- 
sors Roemer and Swinum seems to have had a new 
lease of life under their energetic management, 
and the Wheeling Female College under Dr. 
Blaisdell has the largest attendance for many years. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Harry C. Fall of Farmington, a graduate of 
the Chandler Scientific Department, Dartmouth, 
has been appointed professor of free-hand drawing 
in a scientific school in Chicago. 

— The Y. M. C. A. of Dover have arranged 
for evening classes in penmanship, bookkeeping, 
and stenography. 

— Mr. E. K. Smith isethe new teacher of the 
Union School in Tilton. 

— Some of the schools in Hooksett are closed 
on account of scarlet fever. 


VERMONT, 


— Probably no measure regarding educational 
matters was ever introduced in the Vermont Legis- 
lature that excited so much discussion in all parts 
of the state as the bill lately reported by the School 
Commission. The whole state is interested, and 
every one is taking part in the discussions which 
can be heard in grocery stores, drawing-rooms, 
and even in the field. This awakening of thought 
is healthy; it betokens a desire for better things 
educationally. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Bedford.—Mr. George H. Tripp, principal 
of the Middle Street Grammar School had a curious 
experience recently. A colored boy in his school 
was refused permission to leave the school-yard at 
the morning recess, but, instigated by his oldest 
sister, went away and remained during the rest of 
the session. In the afternoon the boy came and 
was detained after school. Soon after the close 
of school the sister, somewhat in liquor, appeared 
on the scene and flourished a revolver and knife 
to intimidate the teacher. The latter sent for the 
janitor, whereupon the young woman beat a 
retreat, and hastily left the city. Within a week 
she was arrested in Providence and brought to 
trial at New Bedford. She was sentenced to pay 
a fine, which, with costs, amounted to $18.60, for 
disturbing the peace, and was ordered to be com- 
mitted to the Woman’s Reformatory Prison at 
Sherborn for one year for the assault. She had 
been married, but when her husband was sent to 
prison, some time ago, she obtained a divorce. 

— Charles P. Rugg, the retired principal of the 
high school, who, last year, represented this city 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
has consented to run as an independent candidate 
for reélection. 

— An institute will be held at Barre on Wed- 
nesday evening, continuing thriugh Thursday, 
Nov. 14 and 15. Secretary J. W. Dickinson and 
A-ent A. W. Edson will speak Wednesday even- 
ing. Arrangements have been made to entertain 
those who will remain in town over night, and a 
collation will be served Thursday noon. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— At the regular meeting of the Barnard Club, 
Oct. 13, it was voted that the following minutes 


study of geography by the use of the Practical 


teacher should send for a sample set at once. 


CONNECTICUT, 

— The New Haven teachers are holding grade 
meetings every Saturday morning in the high 
school hall, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent. When practicable, the subject for discussion 
is illustrated by class work. It is thought that 
such discussions must help all teachers who are 
alive to their work. They are now considering 
the work of the third and fourth years in school. 

—The New England Association of College 
Presidents was in session at Hartford the first two 
days of this month. Ten institutions were repre- 
sented. 

— The business college at Shelton, opened by 
W. B. Dimon the first of last month, has unusual 
facilities for doing good work. The evening session 
plan is very popular, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From October 31 to November 6 inclusive ] 





— National Thanksgiving day, Nov. 29. 

— Mormons active in the upper portions of 
South Carolina. 

— The exclusion bill causing much suffering 
among the Chinese. 
U. S. man-of-war sent to Hayti to protect 
American interests. 
— The imprisoned Arctic whalers have been 
set free from the ice. 
— Warrants iswed for 750 persons illegally 
registered in N. Y. city. 
— French, English, and German editors com- 
ment on the Sackville letter. 
— Professor Barnard of the Lick Observatory 
has discovered another comet. 
— The expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has arrived safely at Sindh. 
— News has been received to the effect that 
Stanley is probably alive and well. 
— The Catholics of [ndia and Austria have pre- 
sented the Pope with $1,000,000, 
— The new Austrian army bills maintain the 
war strength of the army at 800,000. 
— Powderly advises the K. of L. that he is not 
allied to any of the political parties. 
— The manager and artist of a Paris paper fined 
for ridiculing the army in cartoons. 
— Eighty miners killed in the Campagnac coal 
pit in the department of Aveyron, France. 
— A train carrying the Czar and his wife ran 
off the track ; twenty-four people were killed. 
— Gainesville, Fla., in distress on account of the 
prevalence of yellow fever. She calls for help. 
— Celebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
accession of King George to the throne of Greece, 
— It is unofficially stated that Sir Charles Tup- 
per will succeed Lord Sackvilje as British Minister 
to the U. S. 
— The Manitoba Legislature is discussing the 
controversy between the Canadian Pacific and the 
Red River roads. 
— Sir John Macdonald believes that natural 
order of promotion will make Secretary Edwards 
to succeed Sackville. 
—A large Russian company is forming for the 
purpose of building docks and ship-yards at the 
principal Russian ports. 
— An extension of time from Nov. 1, ’88, to 
Jan. 2, ’89, has been made by the Grant Monu- 
ment Association for receiving models and plans. 
— Colonel Dennison of Toronto denounces the 
annexationists as traitors and charges Cleveland 
with endeavoring to provoke a war with England. 
— The State Department informs Lord Sack- 
ville that his presence in this country as Minister 
of Great Britain is no longer desirable, for reasons 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government. 


To have pupils enjoy studying and reciting the 
different branches of study is the wish of every 
true teacher. This can be accomplished in the 


Geography Helps which are advertised in this num- 
ber of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. These 
Helps are not designed to supplant textbooks, but 
to be used in connection with them, and every 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Relievee mental and physical exhaustion. 











be entered in the records of the club and a copy 
furnished the press for publication : 

By the recent death of George B. F. Hinckley 
the Barnard Club has been deprived of one of its 
honored members. By his courteous and winning 
address, his pure and upright ‘Christian life, his 
skill in his chosen profession, and his readiness to 
respond to any call to service to his fellow men, 
Mr. Hinckley had gained the love and esteem of 
a large circle of acquaintances. We desire to put 
upon record our appreciation of those qualities of 
mind and heart, whose influence we had hoped to 
feel for many years, and also to extend to his 
bereaved family our sincere sympathy for them in 
the great affliction they have been called to bear. 

While the larger educational association to which 
we all belong will consider more fully the life 
of Merrick Lyon and his services to education, 
we desire to put upon the records of the Barnard 
Club an expression of our sense of a personal loss, 
and a heartfelt tribute to his memory. — Merrick 
Lyon was a classical teacher, accurate, inspiring, 
and of widespread fame; an educational leader, 
earnest, enthusiastic, and influential; a school 


New System of Languages. 


German, Latin, 
spondence. 
(whole expense, $3.22) ; smaller classes have to 
be formed by students. 


For Every Teacher who Wishes to Success- 


boa 


are something entire! 
makes them a favorite with the pupils. 
also be used as an instructive and interesting e 
at home. Any set, on either continent or 
States, with full directions for use, sent on receipt of 
25 cents or the seven sets for $1.50. 





PROF. SCHAEFFER’S 


Marvelous, Stupendous, Surprising. 


Greek, French, taught by Corre- 
Classes of 100, formed by the Professor 


First Lecture, 32 pages, free. 


Address, 125 No. 17th St., Philadelphia. 


Practical Geography Helps, 





fully Teach Geography. 


These are questions printed on slips of colored card- 
rd, and Tan be used with any text book in any 
ade as advance, 7 7. ay! —_, Specs 

especia neficia' achers, for they 
ee ciea oni new and their attractiveness 
They can 


nited 


GLOBE SUPPLY CO., GREENFIELD, MASs. 





official of ceaseless activity and untiring devotion ; 
a friend, honest, true, and never failing; a noble 
man, alive to the interests of humanity and sus- 
tained by a firm trust in God. We mourn our 
friend to-day, and we shall long miss him from 
our number; but, mindful of the influence he 
exerted upon us, while living and laboring with 
us, we gratefully cherish his memory. 


In a public institution in the el 

lady teacher of ability and ex 

bra, Physics, 

rey wall tted f ate position Appl 
or ‘ 

_ HIRAM ORCUTT, M 


WANTED, 
ty of Philadelphia, a 
perience, to teach Alge 
Physiology, and kindred branches. A 
00d salary will be paid to the 


to 
anager, 


at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 


meal oabeee 
ion in 
etic, and Hi 
and 


Every complete system 
of education must provide 
for the culture of all the 
varied faculties of the 
human mind. Objects 
should be employed with 
a view to call into system- 
atic exercise the observ- 
ing faculties, to cultivate 
the senses, to train the 
powers of perception, and 
give the mind clear and 
vivid ideas. Among the 
agencies required for this 
purpose, art education 
furnishes the materials 


for training the student 
to discriminate between 
what is crude and ugly 
and what is beautiful 
and wsthetic. In the ele- 
mentary schools the value 
of object-teaching is now 
universally recognized as 
a means of affording to 
the mind the power to 
grasp ideas from objects 
by actual perception. In 
the realmgof the higher 
schools, we believe that 
the attention should also 
be concentrated upon con- 
crete things on which the 
senses can be profitably 
exercised. 

For instance, in the 
teaching of Shakespeare’s 
works, nothing could be more valuable in the 
classroom than the artistic groups of statuary 
made by John Rogers. The genius of this Amer- 
ican artist is equally well shown in the grou 
illustrating ‘‘ American Literature,’’ as shown in 
the design from Longfellow’s poems; also in the 
groups from Washington Irving’s famous Sketch 
Book. In the study of American history, also, Mr. 
Rogers’ groups furnish object-lessons of historic 
events of great importance. 

As the season approaches for making holiday 
gifts, we would respectfully suggest that the pupils 
of every high school, academy, and seminary in 
the land make a small cuntribution, and place one 
or more of these groups in the classroom, For 
presents among friends, nothing could be more 
suitable. These groups have a world-wide repu- 
tation, and are made of clay-colored material, 
and when soiled may be easily cleansed with soap 


Height 18 inches. Length 


This 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


hotographic print shows a ‘ 
a friend, but they have become excited over a political discussion. 
ing to act as peacemaker by playfully covering the mouth of one of the disputan 
with her hand, and holding her fan before the face of the other. 





Politics, Price, $15.00. 
of base, 18 inches. Depth from front of base, 14 inches. 


Weight, when packed, 125 pounds. 


outy old gentleman, who has been entertaining 
The lady is t 


and water. Each group is packed separately in 
saw-dust when sent to a distance, the base stand- 
ing at the bottom of the box, and a label on the 
box gives directions for opeving. There are 
many subjects among these groups specially calcu- 
lated to interest teachers and students, and we 
heartily commend them to our readers. 

Send for the new catalogue, in which Mr. Rog- 
ers takes occasion to say that he has been engaged 
in publishing his own designs in groups of statuary 
ever since the first one in 1860. The large num- 
ber scattered over the world is a guarantee of the 
appreciation in which they are held. They are 
given largely for wedding and holiday presents, 
for which they are particularly appropriate. 

Orders can be sent with the price of the group, 
directed to JoHN Ro@errs, 860 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and they will be forwarded by 
freight or express, as directed. 




















* The x Bothrop 


* Magazines. 





A HALF-DOZEN ONLY 


Of the Many Great Attractions of 


WIDE AWAKE, 1889 


The Best Magazine 
For Young People and the Family. 


Only $2.40 a Year. 


FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE. 


THE Con ationalist says: “ We rank WIDE 
Awakr son an the head of the monthlies of its class, 
and it has won its place poy. It combines enter- 
tainment and instruction judiciously.” 

The Adventures af David Vane 


J. T. Trowbridge. ana Davia Crane Serial Story. 


Swarming with real Yankee young folks. 
i oe” beautiful ballad, with pictures by 
Jean Ingelow. an eminent English Artist. 


Margaret Sidney. 


Andrew Lang. 
. . i Wild 
Jessie Benton Fremont. 720” [ive theuting, 


true tales, of which the author was part. 
Ingé, the Boy King. A 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. dramatic Norwegian 
Ballad. lllustrated by Howard Pyle. 














Serial Story. 





Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow. A 
delightful illustrated article. 





For the Younger Young People. 


BABYLAND. 


This is the one magazine in the world for babies. 
Dainty stories, tender poems, gay jingles, pictures 

beautiful, pictures funny. Large type, heavy paper, 
Only 50 cemts a year. 


OUR LIPTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


A magnaine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves. 

There will be stories of home and foreign life, 
games, sports, some Western floral wonders, little 
* pieces to speak,”’ and 75 full-page pictures, besides 
no end of smaller ones. 


Only $1.00 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by ‘“Pansy,” — Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 


THE PANsy is an illustrated monthly containing 
from thirty-five to forty-five pages of reading matter. 
It is devoted to young folks from eight to fifteen 

ears. Its contributors are among the best writers 
‘or young folks. New serials by “ Pansy,” and Mar- 
garet Sidney. 


THE PANSY is $1.00 a year. 








W\REE — The remaining Numbers of 1888 (if 
asked for), if you remit $2.40 at once for 
1889 to 


| 


Specimens of the four Lothrop Maga- 
zines, 15 cts.; of any one, 5 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is copestally qualified 
to teach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 


particul enquire of 
—— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








A CALL 

rmal graduates for a first-class nor- 
oa po yt salary. Also, for a public school 
an lowa city, to teach Grammar, Arith- 
story. Salary, $60 per month, or $42 


. to 
APP IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 





J. E. Mowry, Secretary. 





3 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
In a popular Western College a Professor of Physics. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of FRENCH, and also a native teacher of 
GERMAN. Both must be protestants, and well-quali- 
fied to teach their own Language by the natural 
method. A good salary for small amount of work. 


Apply to 
uikam ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset St., Boston. 


FISHER’S Essentials of geography. 


Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.. 
=e 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 

The Cheque-book of the Bank of Faith. - 
How it Looks. - - - ° 

Under French Skies. - - : - 
The Working Church. - - - - - 
Introductory English Grammar. - - - 
Chromatic Chart. - - - - - - 
Eleanor’s Courtship. - - - - - 
Pilgrim’s Letters. . - - - - 
The Problem. - - - - - - 
Princess Nourmabal. - . . - - 
Thanatopsis. - . - - . - 

A College aigehre. - - 
Laboratory Manual. - - - « . 
Elementary Algebra. - - - - - 
Marching to Victory. - - - - 
Boy Travellers in Australasia. - - - 
Household of Glen Holly. - - - - 


Shoshone. - - o . > - ‘ 
The Curse of Kelama. - ° ‘ L 
Days Serene. - ° e - és = 
Analysis and Parsing. - ° ‘ a 
Through Field and Wood. - - « = 
Tenure and Toil. + - - . ; 
Hermann and Dorothea. - e a 
Babyland. : ° ° » : a 
Montesquieu. - - - ° - . 


The Nervous System. - - m 7 
History of Greece. - P 
Would You Have Left Her ? . - - 


Ingram. - . 
The Cat of Bubastes. - - - - 
Young Maids and Old. - - . . ° 
The Youngest Miss Lorton. - - - 
Over the Hills. - - ° © e ‘ 
Little Grandpa. - - - - - 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE had recently the pleasure of visiting the 
great house of the Burrows Brothers Co., at 23, 
25, and 27, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
They are importers, publishers, booksellers, and 
stationers, and carry a stock unexcelled by any 
company in the United States. Their Trade Cat- 


alogue of School Books alone embraces from six to 
seven thousand titles, giving the trade and retail 
prices. In stationery their stock is simply enor- 
mous, and contains everything essential to the 
demand of all in want of these goods. The sale 
and store rooms occupy all the floors of the exten- 
sive new and elegantly finished building, on 
Euclid Avenue. The arrangement of stock, by 
which goods are classified and exposed, is nearly 
perfect. They also sell more albums and general ar- 
ticles needed for the school and home than any other 
firm in this country. The proprietors are young 
men of remarkable business energy and tact, who 
have been the architects of this enormous business. 
We ask school officers and teachers who read the 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER to look up 
their files and see what a vast number of useful 
and practical helps they publish, among which 
are 1001 Questions and Answers on United States 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Physiology and Hygiene, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, Orthography, General History 
and Botany, School Registers, Po ular Synonyms ; 
and the most perfect and handy Pocket Gem Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary (by Lilla M. Tenny) ever 
published. It isa spelling and pronouncing dic- 
tionary, rather than a defining one. It has over 
eleven thousand words, with the pronunciation in- 
dicated in a simple manner by a new system of 
diacritical marks, specially cast for this book. 
While not underrating the primary importance of 
definition and philology in a work of reference, 
there is a positive demand for a book showing the 
correct pronunciation and spelling of every prom- 
inent word in the language, which book should be 
in a convenient portable form for the pocket, the 
writing-case, or the reading-table. This is the 
first time to our knowledge that any serious at- 
tempt has been made to satisfy this call. It is 
marvelously complete and wonderfully compact, 
the most useful small dictionary ever made, and is 
needed by every office man, every school teacher, 
every stenographer, every tourist, every letter- 
writer, every pupil, every literate, and certainly 
every illiterate person throughout the length and 
breadth of our entire land. Address the Burrows 





' Brothers Co., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. ; 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





WE invite the special attention of our readers 
to the annual announcement of ‘‘ Christmas Cards 
by Mail ”’ in the JoURNAL of Nov. 8 and Nov. 22, 


and also in the AMERICAN TEACHER of Decem- 
ber, by H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon Street, 
Boston. This enterprising and reliable firm have 
for several years made a specialty of the business 
of sending packages of Christmas, New Year's, 
and Easter cards by mail to all parts of the world. 
For this year their assortment is unusually large 
and fine, embracing all of the best cards that are 
made. Their packages are carefully selected, and 
furnish teachers and all others an opportunity to 
secure the best variety at a very cost. We 
have known persoally the members of this firm 
for years, and can vouch for their integrity and 
promptness in filling all orders. Read carefully 
the offers they make as numbered in their an- 
nouncement. Their special offer to teacders for 
1888-9 has never been equaled. Each packet is 
sent in pasteboard protectors, and heavy envelope 
wrappers, which secures their transmission through 
the mails in perfect order. Stamps or postal 
notes are taken in payment. There is nothing 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Spurgeon AC Armstrong & Son, NY $1 50 
Waterloo Bretano’s, N Y¥ 1 00 
Gasparin The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 1 2 
Thwing “3 * ie 75 
Maxwell A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y¥ 50 
Lee Robert Clarke, Cin 25 
Short Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 1 50 
Ray Con. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc, 1 50 
Villars Cranston & Stowe, Cin 25 
Sand G W Dillingham, N Y 1 50 
Bryant Ginn & Co, Boston 13 
Wentworth sas a - 1 65 
Williams bes = as 30 
Nicholson F F Hansell & Co, New Orleans 1 00 
Coffin Harper & Brothers, N Y 3 00 
Knox “ “ 3 00 
Lillie - - wes 1 00 
Roberts “ e és 1 00 
Southey Cassell & Co, N Y 10 
Pullman Lee & Shepard, Boston 5 00 
Stilwell W D Kerr, N ¥ 25 
Burdick J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 25 
Gibbons ad wed » 8 1 50 
Goethe o id i 3 5O 

D Lothrop Co, Boston 75 
Sarel AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Mercier Macmillan & Co, N Y 4 00 
spect G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 25 

p ii “ “ “ 1 25 
Browning Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
ee | Scribner & Welford, N Y 2 00 
Burnham Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 
Perry “ ‘ “ 1 50 
Shute F Warne & Co, N Y¥ 2 00 
Cruse T Whittaker, N Y 1 00 





better suited for teachers to give to their pupils as 


a recognition of their interest in them than these 
beautiful cards, The expense for an entire school 
is very small, and the good feeling promoted by 
such an act is very great. Send orders at onec. 





THE next issue of The Youth's Companion will 
contain the article, written expressly for that pe- 
riodical by Mr. Gladstone, on ‘‘ The Future of the 
English-Speaking Races.’’ The extraordinary 
versatility of the great statesman receives a new 
proof in this contribution, which, though it deals 
with the subject in a philosophical spirit, is so 
simple and clear in style that even young readers 
can understand and enjoy it. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
paced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable comeey for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffermg 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 
ay Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this Paper W. A. NovEs, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Even the governor has to go to the edge of 
the sidewalk when he comes upon three little girls 
engaged in skipping rope.—Somerville Journal. 





— Farmers and others who have a little leisure 
time for the next few months will find it to their 
interest to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va. They offer great inducements to per- 
sons to work for them all or part of their time. 





— Belmont boasts of "a woman who “‘ goes out 
and chops wood with her husband.’’ It is custom- 
ary to use an axe, but he may be an unusually 
sharp man.—Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun. 





—I have been troubled with catarrh for the 
past ten years and have tried a number of reme- 
dies but found no relief until [ purchased a bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm. I consider it the most reli- 
able preparation for catarrh and cold in the head. 
—Geo. E. Crandall, P.M., Quonochawntaug, R.I. 


I was troubled with catarrh for seven years pre- 
vious to commencing the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
some five months ago. It has done for me what 
other so-called cures failed to do,— cured me. 
The effect of the Balm seemed magical.—Clarence 
L. Huff, Biddeford, Me. 





— One of the leading anarchists in St. Louis is 
named Griefgrabber. man with a name like 
that is quite likely to get what he grabs for when 
he goes into the anarchy business.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
oe natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 





— The different kinds of laughs they have: 
Dudes— Ha! Ha! Farmers— Ho! Ho! Team- 
sters -- Haw! Haw! Feed dealer— Hay! Hay! 
Women — He! He! — Washington Critic. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A Gerayman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, Warren S8t., 

charge. 





New York, will receive the recipe free 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 

OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1888 and 1589 are ready. 
The assortment is large and fine, embracing the best cards 
thatcan be obtained. These packages will be found wender- 
ful bargains. We advise early orders, a8 many will certainly 
desire to reorder. 

We will send acomplete set of the first six packages for 
#3.50, and 40 cents for postage and registering, and of the 
complete 10 sets for $5.50, and 50 cents for postage and 
ie) registering. 

No. I. — For 50 cents aad 4 cents for postage: 17 of 
LL. Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards to- 
gether with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birth- 
day Card. 

No. 2.— For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 large 
and finer cards from the above. Publishers, al<o, a Fine 
Frosted Card, and a card cut in the form of a Leaf. 


No. 3.— Fer $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A Choice 
* selection of 25 Beautitul Cards of r Prang & Co's, 
also a souvenir booklet, and a fine Satin Card. 


No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selection 
of 10 of our Largest and finest Cards, ineluding 1 of 
Prang’s Celebrated Prize Cards, together with a Beautiful 
Folding Calendar for 1888. 

- No. 5.— for $1.00 and 10 ceuts for postage: 10 

: Double Fringed Cards (not folded) each in a separate 

All the grea bI essidgs, envelope, together with a Fioe Kook Mark Card mounted 
th wo 3 eer can give on satin ribon, and a handsome Folding Card. 

i ; * No. 6.— For 25 cents and 2 Cents for postage: 10 

Theartily Wish you 

ad “lo 


Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards. 


ou live. o Ve— 81,00 and||S cents for postage: 7 Sou- 
ng may X @ ppt oe with appropriate selections from best au- 
thors; retail price, 25 cents and 

L. Prang & Co. 


50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of the above cut by 
No. 8.—For 81.00 and 6 cents for postage: 


over as the finest cards ever produced. , : 
No. 9._BIRTHDAY PACKET For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
Ne. 10. — SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards of Marcus Ward's, 
Prang’s Cards, assorted, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards. Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 
each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and 


ages as specified. 
Chromo-Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co, of the above cut and verse, and companion cards per 


wa aid, . 
doz., postpaid, $1.00 TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


Prang’s and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $4.00 and 8 cents for post- 
A very choice Selection, no two alike 





7 of Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated the world 


50 Marcus Ward's, 
ave. Better assortment, 82.00 and 10 cents for postage. 


$3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. : 
Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers for safe transmission. 


The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 18°9. These will be ready about March Ist. 
Envelopes for mailing, 12 cemts for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen 


PAPER BY THE PO « Paper, (no better or more elegant paper 7 oe 


made). Selling direct from miils to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
ple sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts, 
and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 








C>-R BEN B'S 
First Lessons in English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 


the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 


underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmeNn Paass, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November Century begins the thirty- 
seventh volume and nineteenth year of the maga- 
zine; and the number is made notable by the be- 
ginning of several new ‘“‘ features.’’ The most 
important of these is the first installment of The 
Century Gallery of Old Masters; engraved by T. 
Cole, and described by W. J. Stillman and Mr. 
Cole himself. The engravings in this series were 
made in the presence of the original pictures them- 
selves; they are actual copies, and unique in the 
history of art; for such careful copies have never 
before been made on wood. Another series begun 
in November is Mr. Cable’s ‘‘Strange True Sto- 
ries of Lonisiana.”” ‘‘ The Romance of Dollard,”’ 
by Mrs. Catherwood, illustrated by Mr. Sandham, 
has two prefaces,—one by Mr. Parkman, the his- 
torian, and one by the author. Mrs. Catherwood 
is a new author, and has broken new ground,— 
Canada in its most romantic epoch. The first of 
Mrs. Foote’s ‘‘ Pictures of the Far West,’’ a full- 
page engraving, is given in the same number. 
Among the leading contributions to this number 
are interesting installments of the Life of Lincoln 
and of George Kennan’s highly important papers 
on the Siberian Exile System. The Guilds of the 
City of London are described by Norman Moore 
and profusely illustrated by Joseph Pennell ; sev- 
eral Unpublished Letters of Lord Nelson are ac- 
companied by two striking portraits of the hero of 
Trafalgar; Dr. Robinson answers, with the aid of 
illustration, the interrogative title of his article, 
“* Where was the Place called Calvary ?’’ ; Murat 
Halstead has a paper on ‘‘ Gravelotte Witnessed 
and Revisited,’’ accompanied by numerous illus- 
trations; Dr. Lyman Abbott has a timely and 
thoughtful essay on the present tendency of relig- 
ious thought throughout the world, under the sug- 
gestive title of ‘‘ The New Reformation.’’ There 
are poems by James Whitcomb Riley, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Joaquin Miller, T. W. Parsons, 
Helen Gray Cone, Edith M. Thomas. Other con- 
tributions include ‘‘ Bird Music: The Loon,’ by 
Simeon Pease Cheney; ‘* Mammy’s Li’l’ Boy,” a 
negro dialect crooning song, by H. 8S. Edwards, 
illustrated by E. W. Kemble; Memoranda on the 
Civil War, Open Letters by George Kennan, Rev. 
T. T. Munger, Richard Hoffman, and others, ete. 
The Century Co., New York City. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. 


—The November number of the Atlantic 
Monthly ia one of unusual attractions. The bril- 
liant novel, ‘‘ Passe Rose,’’ by Arthur S. Hardy, 
is a strange, but fascinating story. The other 


leading articles are: ‘‘A November Chronicle,”’ 
by Bradford Torrey; ‘‘ The Fifth Symphony,”’ 
by Luey C. Bull; ‘‘The After-Suppers of the 
King,’’ by Ellen Terry Johnson; ‘‘ Studies of 
Factory Life: Black-Listing at Fall River,’’ by 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman; ‘* The Eve of Independ- 
ence,’’ by John Fiske; ‘‘ A Lover's Conscience,’’ 
by P. Deming; ‘‘ Boston Painters and Paintings, 
—V.,’’ by William Howe Downes; ‘*‘ The Makers 
of New Italy,’’ by William Roscoe Thayer; 
** Dante and Beatrice,’’ by Walter Kelley ; ‘‘Econ- 
omy in College Work,’’ by John Trowbridge; 
“The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. —XXII.- 
XXIV.,’’ by Charles Egbert Craddock. There 
are discriminating book reviews and spicy ‘* Con- 
tributors’ Club”’ articles. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $4.00 a year. 





— The Forum for November covers the field Smiley on ‘Altruism,’ W. J. McGee, an illus- 


which it occupies with signal ability. It com- 
mands the ablest talent of this country, and the 
contributors bring under review all timely subjects. 


the nation, in order that the careful reader may be 
helped to form conclusions for himself, after 
weighing the evidence on both sides. We rejoice 
in its prosperity. 
civilization that such a periodical is able to flourish. 
Serious living topics constitute its staple discus- 
sions. New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has a| York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
charming etching from a painting by F. A. Bridg-| Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 


” , : .. | for the frontispiece. 
It grapples with questions of morals, education, polit- by the lamented Prof. 
ical problems, religion, ete., that concern all classes grows in value and influence with each year, and 
of thoughtful citizens, and treats them with genuine | stands at the head of popular science journals of 
independence. Its motive seems to be to present all | ihe world. 


the opposing views held by the strong men of | Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 


It argues well for our American | New York: E. B. Treat. 
New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 
The Forum Pub. Co. 


ern Educational Bureau. 


— = 


The LATEST CAMERA for 


Amateurs,—the Kodak 


Loaded for 4100 instantaneous 
views. Amybedy can make the 
best of pictures with this Camera. 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








 ELY’Ss 
CREAM BALM 


Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 








AY=-FEVER Try the Cure. 
A particle is ap lied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, registered 
80cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren St. NY. 











entitled ‘‘ A Hot Bargain.’’ The leading articles 
are ‘‘ John Sell Cotman,’’ by Frederick Wedmore, 
with five illustrations. ‘‘ Art in the Theatre,— 
Costume-Designing,’? by Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
with six illustrations; ‘‘ Art and Handicraft,’”’ by 
Lewis F. Day, with head-piece and tail-piece by 
the author: *‘The Late Frank Hall, R.A..’’ by 
M. H. Spielman, with full-page portrait; ‘‘ The 
Language of Line; or, Relief,’’ by Walter Crane, 
with eight illustrations and designs by the author; 
** Kensington Fifty Years Ago,’’ by Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, with ten illustrations; and ‘‘ The Kepples- 
tom Collection,’ by James Dow, with five illustra- 
tions. These are followed by the Chronicle of 
Art and American Art Notes. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. Price, $3.50 per year; single copies, 
35 cents. 


— The Homiletic Review for October presents in 
its Review Section several noteworthy articles, 
among which are Dr. Herrick Johnson’s paper on 
** Apologetics in the Pulpit,’’? which may be prof- 
itably studied iby all preachers. Dr. John Bae- 
som’s timely paper on ‘‘ The Public School Sys- 
tem and the Ministry,’’ and Dr. Robinson’s final 
chapter in his series on the Creation. ‘The ser- 
mons, eight in number, are by such preachers as 
Dr. Stryker, Dr. Ormiston (Thanksgiving), Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Thomas Hill, Dr. Braislin, and others. 
The Exegetical, Homiletical, and Study Table 
departments are of the usual interest. The 
Prayer-Meeting Service is richly instructive, and 
all the other features of the Review present the 
usual variety and fullness. The number, as a 
whole, is equal to the best of its issues. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $3.00a 
year. 


— The Poptlar Science Monthly, for November, 
has eleven scholarly papers by.a group of notable 
men of science, including Professors Shaler and 


Le Conte, Felix Oswald, Sir John Lubbock, 
Julius Strude, Charles S. Ashley, Charles W. 


trated article on ‘‘ Paleolothic Man in America.’’, 
It has also a very interesting sketch of Edward 
Atkinson, of Massachusetts, with a portrait of him 
This magazine, established 
Edward L. Youmans, 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Treasury, for November; terms, $2.50 a year. 
The Homiletic ol for November; terms, $3.00. 
The Forum, for November; terms, $5.00. New York: 
Education, for October; terms, $3.00. Boston: East- 
Babyhood. for November; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
Common School Education, for October; terms, $1.00. 


The Eclectic for November; terms, $5.00 a year. New 





man, showing the horse market at Cairo, Egypt, | york: E. R. Pelton. 











THE NEW ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


BUREAU OF 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 


their schools, will secure from this office the record dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. 


i grade of school, or for not have calls for teachers. 
oe sey nse land winter supply will be called for. 


school supervision. 
No dpe to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I am mach pleased with the efficiency of your 


. The grade of teachers you | ness in serving me. 
ea AS s aannet for any kind of position and the with your efforts, that I shall miss no oppcetaity 
way you do it, will ensure our patronage in the future. | to recommend your agency. . M. 


rin. C. 8. J 
North Middleboro, Mass. 


Christian gentleman, and a first class teacher, 
selections for us have 


in I thank you for your fidelity. 
, Pa. 





HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


have rendered me. 
Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model) through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 
Your} month in a school of 30 pupils, to 
given great satisfaction. | principal of Building with 

R.A.T. | ant teachers. WwW. 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now Is THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 


Not a week passes when we do 
Soon the late autumn 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


ish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
— Z So Well pleased I have been 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lam greatly indebted to you for the service you 
I have secured three positions 


800 per year, as 
400 pupils and _8 pase 


Adams, Mass. 





Geachers’ 


Agencies. 





stances that they do not have in their present location. 


in a wider field and at a higher salary. 
DISCRIMINATION tut most of our teachers come 


teachers needed. 


he can get it, 
All applications are strictly confidential, 
teachers. ; 


WHERE 


TAcoMA, W. TERR., Sept. 11, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 


ship, (salary, $1200,] Miss Sawyer, whom you 
recommended, * * * * * I was also espe- 
cially pleased with your other candidates. I must 
thank you for your prompt action. I have firm 
faith in the efficiency and integrity of your Bureau. 
You may refer to me, whenever such reference 
will aid you.’’ F. B. GAULT, 
Supt. of Tacoma Schools, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


Branches : 


introducing DISCRIMINATION in the hiring of teachers. 


** We engaged for our High School Principal. | 


| Sec. Board 2f Education. 


WHAT TEACHERS REGISTER. —.. The Teachers’ Agency is an exchange for the best teachers and the best 


places, where each has opportunity to secure the kind of place he is best 


sean for, and work that is the most congenial. Hence it is not s mply teachers out of a position who register. 
e ve on our lists dozens of teachers now employed and fairly contented with their salaries, but who want 
special work, superintendence, a more cultured community, mearness toa large city — some surrounding cireum- 


We have scores who are giving entire satisfaction where 


they are. and are paid as much as the community can afford, but who feel that they are capable of doing good work 


to us to take advantage of what our system can do toward 
For years we have urged that this was all good 


Make sure that only well fitted teachers shall fill a certain place, and salary will take ca 

r ace, ¢ pare of 
itself. Toward this our Agency has already done something, and will do more. ‘ 
a bave the teachers of the whole country to choose from, instead of having to select from those that happen to 
»e near by. The teacher may specify the kind of work he wants to do, and if he is well-fitted and will be patient, 


‘he school board that comes to us 


We do not give names of our candidates except; to*those seeking such 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUR TEACHERS Go. 


E, Lona MEADow, Mass., Oct. 10, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER: 
| ‘**T secured Mr, A. O, Austin as Principal of our 
school, and will say that we are well pleased with 
|him, and thank you for your prompt attention to 
|my letter. I should judge that you must cover 


a good deal of territory.’’ 
W. H. Hatt, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


{ P. O. Bex 1969, New Vork City, and 
| German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICER 





Agency Manual Free upon application. 





NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Place, NEW YORK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, — 


| Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 


EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


S FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in publie or private school work, 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Good 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR STAMP. 


») CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools varefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

9 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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w Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ielans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 

ists, to Business Firms. wes. A. D. CULVE 

Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
A lady who can speak French and German fluently, 
and teach them by the natural method, in a first-class 
city school. Salary $300 and home. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 
grammar school teachers. Salary, $500 to $600. 


Apply to e 
HIRA RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


 & 9. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
eis Oniverehy. It is an excellent opening for 


teachers. Apply to 
se: hopes qualified ARAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 











American School Bureau. 
AN EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


ACENCY. 
NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 


R. E. AVERY, .. 2 West 14th Street, . . NEW WORK, 


Colleges and Schools. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


(\HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H, Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric SG, Semone, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
_F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. — 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. __ 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GrEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NOBMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss8. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, ___A. G. BoyDEN, A.M, _ 
NV ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RussEvt, Principal. _ 
TATE NORMAL squees, SALEM, MAss. 


For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 




















Our New School Aids will assixt in conductin, 
TEACH RS! your schools in good quiet order. Each - | 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards he. Large samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and_teach- 
ers’ school supplies 2. Price list and few samples free; all post- 
paid by mail. Postage somes taken. Please send a 1 a 
A.J. Foucit & CO., WARREN, PA. 


ANY TEACHER soning <.c™cctwit se: RIPE 


ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 
Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & OUo., Farmington, Me. 


Paten 


GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 








THos P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 





- 





Somerset St., Boston. 





than at anything else in the world. Either sex , allages, Cost- 
te outfit FREK. Terme PEER. Address, TRUE & Augusta, Maine, 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
OcTOBER 8, 1888. 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., New YORK: 


Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING’S 
‘THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” “ GERMAN VERB DRILL,” and ‘‘ FIRST 
GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method which they illustrate. They seem 
to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil command of what he knows, which the ordinary 
They supply the vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress 
Altogether they embody the best 


** Readers’ fail to do. 
it by repetition, in modified relations, upon the pupil’s memory. 
methods for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 


Very truly yours, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “ Daily and Monthly Record,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording at- 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. Smaller 
press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 

No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a permanent record of the monthly average 
of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and relative standing of the members of a class, in 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. Price, 73 cents. 

No. 3. *“* Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 
card is used for a year. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
ayear. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. “ Weekly Term Card,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 


’ 
—— AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, Anderson’s Eistories and Wis’! Readers; 


LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE- | Ueighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITz’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’S, Lon- | Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Price, 





Keetel’s French Course ; 
pon, TAUCHNI1TZ’S Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
irge Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | &eed’s Word lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Rood & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 


Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Tf you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation. 


Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in. ; 
202 pages. Southington, Conn: JONES & 
SAVAGE. 

It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no way to give our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
and Composite Numbers are forcibly presented; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
we shuld expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then. Mul- 
tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follows 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 
Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, 
are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuration, 
etc., complete the book. The power of the book is 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 
of methods. There are many keen, suggestive re 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate any 

acher. 
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Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authoriy tas the best of all 
Natural methods. 

a edition of text-books in French and Germap now 
ready. 

Teacherse mploying this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 

Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Co., W. Madison Square, N ¥. 








MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


PRICE, 25 cTs. 
SENT POSTPAID., 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





3 Somerset Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
{5 Astor. Place, 


John Wiley & Sons ‘New vor. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 





ONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 


in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
ENG. PUB, C 





Just Published: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 2. 


For Use in Lower Grammar Grades. 
By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M A., Ph. D.. 
Supt. of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
164 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price for examination, 40 cts 


the science of grammar with its applications as ehil 
dren between the ages of ten and twelve can appre 


ciate. 





Previously Published : 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. 1. 








For Use in Primary Classes. 
12mo, Boards, 144 pp. 


In Press: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO, 3. 


For Use in Higher Grammar Classes. 


Grammar which will take a place between the gram 
mar diluted into language lessons pure and simple, 
and technical grammar 
bly adapted to the wants of graded schools, whether 
in the city or country, and can be confidently recom 
mended on account of their literary and practical 
value. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
33 East 17th St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “siw'vortx, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues, tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 

DRAWING MODELS, a 

ARTISTS’ MAT. 











nd 
ERIALS. 


UFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri : aD 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 

o Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 
BETTER Nv comprehensive tétle of a new 
* book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. Theseare presented in theirtrue | 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better | 
way recommended. Written with frankness and in the! 
—_ of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “ Spicy. sug- 


estive, and eminently wise.”—Hapfist Quarterly. > 
fully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents: —? —_ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y- 

A New Book! 


‘The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Chi 





By J. H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. The above is the 








latroductory Lessons in English Grammar, 


The design of this volume is to present as much of 


Primary Lessons in Language & Composition. 


Price for examination, 30 cts. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


These books together will form a series in English 


They will be found admira- 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


d| Montgomer 


| . . 
Cold Weather Music Books. 
The chill November winds, the was withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 
These new books are every day more in favor : 
Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low 
Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Classic 
Baritone and Bass Songs. Each, $1.00. 
Song (40 cts.. $4.20 per doz.) is the 
Praise In, Sons vusic Book for Home and 
Vestry Singing. ma 
tt Children sing from Menar 8 Songs 
a he, ore and Primary Schools (30 cts.), 
or Jeok’s Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2.09), 
or Children’s School Songs (35 cts., $3.60 a doz.) 
All have very sweet child’s songs. 
ive your aid in getting up a rousing good even- 
G ng Seeing Class to use dons anpeeen | (60 cts., 
$6 per doz) Full of most interesting music, sacred 
and secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cts., $4.80 
per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly secular. 
Tell the Temperance People that no better 
Toropesance Bong Book has a peared than Bells 
of Victory (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) 
Xmas is coming. Send for lists of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & C®O., Boston. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great “ Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. 


SONGS & GLEES For the Schoolroom, Singing 


Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
e, well bound Song Supplement to 








* Music at 
it,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
y, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
RZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ues- 
4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 
t 1,, 2 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


t. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00., BOSTON, MASS. + 
+> ++ +++ +--+ oo 0-4 
| Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


a 
single ow 
_K 


J. 
++ + + + + + +--+ +--+ +-+-+ > + > +--+ +--+ > 
+ FRENCH, GERMAN, 
4 SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
4 languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 








} versation, by Dr. Ricn. 8S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
4 MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all 








y's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
| Brooks’s ane A and Trigonometry. 
| Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid, 
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Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. — ry —y NEW eS Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., NEW ENGLAND P 
Free by Mail. 8% Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 3 Somerset Rg ogy 
a | j : ; Stuffed Animals 
bd p 
Casts of Fossils, , gy <r 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








A SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF GREAT MERIT. 
FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 1888-9. 
The Best and .Wost Complcte Ever Published. 
SPECIMEN PACES FREE. 
For introduction rates address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Boston, Mass. 








3 Somerset Street, 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, oe wena’ S0sct‘iion 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Anatress, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. 





ic Degrees » 
term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
Summer Unstitute at Cottage City, to, be tely followed ns weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
in. ress 
. ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 





We have just added to our list: A Complete 


Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 


present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 


Eclectic Angular Hand, six Cop 

forms, each : $ 
Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular 


y Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


: dl . . . . . . . 8 cta. 
same size as Copy Books, per set, . e ° jive ™ 
Hand, by mail, for examination, ° e ° - 6 * 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, 





Boston. 








